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SOCIAL CONTRIBUTION OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL AND KINDRED CHURCHES 
By MALCOLM SPENCER 
I. Scope OF THE ARTICLE 


GOOD case can be made for a survey which groups the Congregational 

Churches in a wider setting—for ours is a day in which highly specialized 
points of view have little effect on public life. They may exist significantly in 
their own corners ; but they cannot count largely in the shaping of Society— 
unless indeed they are so essentially representative of the spirit of their day that 
they give birth to ideas and projects which others readily adopt. Hence this 
article will indicate where the Congregational emphasis is markedly shared by 
other Churches also. It will thus endeavour to speak for a wider constituency 
than that of the Congregationalists alone. 

This procedure must not be taken to claim any priority for the Congregational 
Churches in this wider group. The writer is a Congregationalist who knows 
the ethos of his own denomination best and most naturally turns to Congrega- 
tional sources for his illustrations; but he believes that what he writes about the 
Churches of his own order is substantially true of the kindred Churches whose 
characteristic polity or ethic is akin to theirs. The denominations of which this 
is broadly true in the limited reference of this article include the Baptists, the 
Unitarians, the Friends, and some smaller groups which are strong in some English 
counties but not in others, notably the Independent Methodists and the Churches 
of Christ. These together number some eight or ten thousand congregations 
with an aggregate membership of, say, a million, with a body of adherents even 
larger in number than those who are definitely enrolled as fully professed 
members of their Churches. Such adherents have the characteristic social 
outlook of their denomination, though they may not always have as clear and 
positive convictions regarding the religious affirmations on which it rests, and 
their social influence will to that extent lack dynamic power. 

The grouping of these Churches in a common statement is also supported by 
historic reasons. The forerunners of the Baptist and Congregational Churches 
were very closely associated in the endeavour to win the battle of religious 
freedom in this country. The names of Robert Browne of Norwich, Roger 
Williams of Plymouth, John Milton, and John Bunyan will be for ever associated 
with one or another of the aspects of the struggle for free and responsible religious 
citizenship. This endeavour sprang from the particular character of their 
religious faith. How that faith works out in a particular impact on society 
I shall endeavour to show. 


' The article has been submitted for comment to representatives of the other denominations 
named above and their observations used to correct its generalizations where they were challenged, 
and add supplementary information where this would seem necessary to give support or qualifica- 
tion to the main theme. 
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II. THe NATIONAL SETTING 


Before treating of the most distinctive social attitudes and purposes of the 
particular group of Churches about which I am writing, it is advisable to say 
something of the characteristics which they share with the English Churches 
generally. For no movement or society can be understood in terms of its differ- 
ential characteristics alone. In the stress of controversy these gain exaggerated 
importance and an undue stress upon them may in time tend to the neglect of 
other characteristics which are in fact their necessary complement and were at 
the first so general that they could be taken for granted. When that happens, 
a society or movement may be actually frustrated by an undue preponderance 
of its own characteristic qualities. The best results accrue when the specific 
qualities of a body are not isolated from its generic qualities. 

The generic attitudes which the Congregational group of Churches shares 
with most of the other Churches in England include the following. All these 
Churches are concerned with the consonance between religious faith and social 
life in a way that is not true of the European Churches generally—whether they 
be Roman, Orthodox, or Lutheran. The Roman Catholics in England share 
to some extent in this English Protestant attitude, which is due in considerable 
measure to the interaction of the Christian doctrines of John Calvin with the 
English temperament and the English social tradition; but the deep religious 
desire for a reformed society is more characteristically Protestant than Roman. 
The Orthodox Churches, on their part, have in the past been relatively indifferent 
to the structure of their society, whilst the Lutheran Churches have been relatively 
pessimistic and inactive. I do not wish, however, to press the negative against 
these non-British Churches so much as to emphasize a quality which is so char- 
acteristic of all the British Churches that it provides a kind of common undertone 
to their distinctive notes. 

The Reformers’ appeal to Scripture had big social consequences. At first it 
was an appeal to the letter of Scripture upon narrowly religious issues—an appeal 
from the authority of tradition to the authority of its source in the sacred book. 
It soon came to be seen, however, that the Bible was not to be treated like that. 
It is a record of seething and varied inspiration in every arena of life. So, very 
readily, it becomes a norm for secular life as well as for ecclesiastical doctrine and 
practice. Again, the Bible is so full of variety in its teaching and emphasis that 
it soon became evident that the appeal to Scripture is in fact an appeal to the 
individual conscience stimulated by Scripture, rather than to the literal text. 
The appeal to Scripture thus proves to be a tremendous stimulant to moral 
initiative in the very wide field of human action that it covers. The Congrega- 
tional Churches did not see this at once. In the earlier years of their denomina- 
tional history they were inclined to make the letter of Scripture a new fetter for 
man; but the logic of the situation was not long in bringing about the change 
which has made them yet more free. 

A second generic quality of which these Churches possess a large holding but 
no monopoly is the belief in progress attained through freedom from the dead 
hand of the past. They are all suspicious of the domination of universal codes, 
unalterable formulations, and external authorities. They have an inherent 
belief in growth and development and desire the opportunity for this process to 
go on. The English Churches, generally, showed this characteristic in their 
assertion of freedom from the universal dominion of the Roman See. They 
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claimed opportunity for reformation to take place within their own borders—a 
measure of autonomy for themselves which they were ready to defend equally 
for others. In the National Church this claim to freedom was less absolute than 
in the “* Independent ’’ Churches—for so most of them can be described—for 
which I write. The National Church generally continued to believe in the value 
of traditional moulds of thought, traditional usages, and traditional forms of 
government, both in Church and State—provided only that these could be made 
subject to autonomous adjustment and amendment in the light of experience and 
renewed reflection on their ultimate warrant in the Christian Scriptures. 

The core of the claim for the religious autonomy of the individual group or 
person has been the belief that the most real embodiment of the divine is in 
the religious individual. The concrete individual person developing his own 
indigenous inspiration, finding his own expression for his own nascent religious 
intuitions, embodying his inner thought in outward act in everyday association 
with his fellows—he is the most positive embodiment of the divine. So the 
argument runs. There is no sure guarantee of living thought or character, in 
mere conformity to type and code. It may indeed be present or it may not. 
Life is more unquestionably evident in that which is original, novel, individual. 
You move away from reality when you pass from the concrete person or body of 
persons to the formulations which circumscribe their belief or their behaviour. 
The personal and the local, not the universal and the absolute, are the most real 
embodiments of truth and religion. So these Churches hold emphatically. 

It can be seen and admitted now that an undue emphasis on the significance 
of the individual person or group may lead to an undue disparagement or neglect 
of the value of tradition, order, and restraint. We are at last learning to beware 
of antitheses which find value only in one of the forks of truth. We have come 
to a time when the claims of individual freedom and the claims of social order 
have to be reconciled in a more rigorous way than in the past. At such a time it 
is surely a hopeful circumstance that we have, in England, religious communions 
with a powerful impulse toward liberty conceived in a way that is by no means 
averse to social order, side by side with other religious communions whose 
primary impulse is toward social cohesion, yet again without any aversion to 
individual liberty. Indeed, there is in both groups a positive desire to secure 
both results, though they do not place the primary emphasis in the same place. 
Their developing co-operation in the field of political leadership, therefore, 
augurs well for the future. 

The réle of the Independent Churches, however, was never that of political 
synthesis. It was their historic part to win a first footing for the liberty of free 
autonomous institutions within the national system. In doing so they made 
a signal contribution to political thought and practice. Their emphasis on the 
significance of the individual group or person helped to give a new general 
direction to legislation and their procedure in the mutual exchange of conviction, 
in the search for truth, helped to provide the inspiration, if not the actual model, 
for democratic political procedure. All the free democratic institutions of the 
world can be traced back, says the social historian and philosopher Troeltsch, 
to the English Puritan movement. 

Dr. T. P. Forsyth in his Faith, Freedom, and the Future maintains explicitly that 
Independency rendered this service because it “‘ combined the authority of the 
Word, as in Calvinism, and the freedom of the Spirit, as in Anabaptism, with the 
English genius for practical affairs.” ‘‘ And when that earnest inwardness was 
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saved from its own inner weakness . . . it became the mother of public liberty in 
the modern world.” . . . ‘‘ The autonomy of every single religious community 
became the foundation of the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, \ hich 
in practical form it introduced into the world.”’ 

Historians of many Schools and Churches support this view, which has been 
recently reiterated by the Roman Catholic writer Christopher Dawson, who said: 


In England the pure Calvinistic tradition was united with that of the 
Anabaptist and Independent sects to produce a new movement which is 
political as well as religious, and which marks the first appearance of genuine 
democracy in the modern world. 


How this has affected national history is brought out by Dr. Holland Rose in 
his essay on “‘ Christianity and Civilization,” where he points to the contrast 
between the temper of democratic development in France and England respec- 
tively at the end of the eighteenth century. He marks the hostility of democracy 
to religion in the one case and its alliance with religion in the other, and he 
traces the difference to the democratization of religion which began with the 
Puritan movement, though it did not permeate the working classes of the country 
to any very great extent until the time of the Methodist Revival. 

The argument along these lines is ably developed by Dr. Albert Peel in The 
Christian Basis of Democracy, from which I quote the following passages which he 
adduces in support of his thesis. The first is from Dr. Rufus M. Jones, the 
Quaker, who says: 


The congregational type of religious organization was born in that 
period, and out of that experiment the immense discovery was made that 
the democratic principle and method of handling affairs could be expanded 
and extended from a self-governing Church to a self-governing State. 


The second quotation is from Dr. A. D. Lindsay, the Presbyterian: 


It makes a profound difference to the temper of English and American 
democratic thought that it started with the non-political and voluntary 
democratic organizations, regarded them as the true type of democracy and 
the State as only imperfectly imitating them; regarded therefore the State's 
use of force as its inherent defect and not as its glory. That attitude which 
abides persistently in English and American democracy is part of its inherit- 
ance from the Puritans of the left. 


Independency contributed to this result not only by its impassioned defence 
of personal freedom against the pressure of outworn custom and tyrannical 
power, but also by its demonstration of the possibility of building up free societies 
on a basis of mutual respect, toleration, and interchange of thought. It proved, 
however imperfectly, that when exercised within a framework of orderly fellow- 
ship, liberty could be kept within the bounds of reason. A sense of responsibility 
for the preservation of order was soon manifest in its religious groups. 
Extravagances were proved to yield to argument or be thrown into the back- 
ground. Leadership could show its competence without the buttress of force. 
Thus the covenants which bound the members of the early Christian communities 
to one another became the type of a free civil community. 
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III. TRusTEESHIP FOR PERSONALITY 


The social content of the independent Church’s claim for the religious 
autonomy of the individual needs now to be drawn out. The assertion of a right 
of private judgement in religious matters is a stupendous claim for the individual 
in his own right. It claims for him that in a proper setting he has the capacity 
for judging between the right and the wrong, the false and the true. Even the 
capacity for discerning truth that has never been recognized before may be 
inherent in a man by the direct gift of God, in which case it will not be dependent 
upon his graduation in ecclesiastic disciplines. But apart from any such special 
capacity, the universal capacity for due discrimination between the false and the 
true, the right and the wrong, is of itself a stupendous dignity to claim for man 
as man. It puts the individual into a position of honour which must ultimately 
affect all human institutions and require them to serve his advancement. At 
least, it must do so if it be taken seriously. 

Two important qualifications will be noticed in the above paragraph, the 
first being found in its last clause. For it must be confessed that the great claims 
of religion are too radical to be quickly taken seriously along the whole front of 
sociak life. So, in fact, the rights inherent in the Christian conception of the 
dignity of man have been but slowly recognized in principle and still more slowly 
realized in practice. Social institutions rooted in other conceptions of the 
human person have put up and do still put up the most stubborn resistance to 
reforms dictated by this nobler conception of man’s inherent worth; but every 
great religious concept has power to persist and grow and gather strength and 
learn wisdom, with social consequences which may take centuries to consum- 
mate. Yet the consummation duly comes. 

The second qualification is contained in the phrase which recognizes that a 
proper setting is necessary to the right discernment of the true and the good. It 
has never been claimed by serious thinkers that man is either rational or con- 
scientious except in a favourable environment. Those whose reason or con- 
science can hold their own and win their way against an antagonistic public 
opinion are the exceptions among men—the saints and seers, the heroes and 
geniuses, of history. The Puritan claim for man’s capacity for right thinking 
and right action presupposes a right moral education and a right spiritual 
environment. It presupposes living membership in an alert and well-ordered 
Church. This qualification has important practical bearings. 

To begin with, it cannot be questioned that the Churches which were moved 
by the belief in the religious capacities of the individual have been generally 
on the side of a liberal education. They have shown this firstly by the place 
they have given to teaching in their services of public worship and by the standard 
of education they have generally judged necessary to their ministries: The 
Congregational Churches were great pioneers in the field of education. They 
broke new ground in the provision of their own academies when their ministers 
and other members were no longer able to use the universities for their training. 
For centuries their educational discipline in college and pulpit attempted a 
Christian interpretation of the whole duty of man as a social being and not only 
as a religious being; and they succeeded to an extent that was generally in advance 
of their time. Exceptions must be freely admitted, as might be expected in a body 
that is not centrally controlled or greatly influenced by precedent, but the 
general statement stands true. 
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Their educational academies reached a standard which drew students to 
them from the ranks of other Churches. Mrs. Parker Crane in her description 
of the dissenting academies in England says: 


Dr. Doddridge’s Academy at Northampton and other places was not 
exclusively for ministerial students nor confined to nonconformists. It had 
so high a reputation for the excellence of its general education, equal to that 
at Oxford and Cambridge, that it frequently happened that the clergy and 
lay members of the National Church to whom the expense of the university 
was an object of difficulty availed themselves of these academies with advan- 
tage and without any fear that an undue influence would be exercised upon 
their minds. 


In The Christian Basis of Democracy Dr. Peel quotes the testimony of Alfred 
Marshall, the economist, to the intelligence generated by the religious practices 
of the nonconformist villagers within a cycling radius of Cambridge, of whom 
he says: 


I doubt if there is any rural population on the continent of Europe, 
unless it is Scandinavia, which is so prosperous, so happy, or so much given 
to thoughts and emotions larger and higher than those of merely local life. 
I attribute this chiefly to the nonconformist chapels, with whose theological 
views I have nothing in common, but which I believe give an individuality 
and a holy sanction to the inner life of even the fourteen-shillings-a-week 
labourer that is very rare elsewhere. 


Latterly other educational agencies have overtaken and surpassed the Churches 
in the field of adult education, and even in the department of social and political 
ethics, but these Churches have the honour of having been pioneers. They 


have depended upon the wisdom born of wide knowledge and the instruction of 


well-trained leaders, rather than upon the compulsion of creeds or bishops, to 
keep their people true to the central traditions of the Christian faith; and they 
have sought to make the implications of their faith insistent and intelligible. 

I think it is true also that these Churches have been generally ahead of thei: 
times in the field of secular education. It is difficult here to adduce any exact 
evidence; but my impression is that, apart from a distorting influence to which 
I refer immediately, these Churches have been generally in the van in the 
attempt to advance the school age and liberalize the school curriculum. They 
have lagged only when their views of economic progress seemed to necessitate 
some concession to the business man’s demand for child labour. The Adult 
School movement fostered by Friends in the nineteenth century provides an 
example of their concern for movements of an educational character for adults. 

Thus, by the influence of education these Churches have sought to make 
human personalities capable of carrying the dignity and responsibility of con- 
scientious living. But this has not been their only line of support for the dignity 
of human personality. In many directions they have been the champions of 
those whose manhood or womanhood has been threatened by degrading condi- 
tions of life. They have on the whole been active in the successive phases of 
the fight against squalor and starvation. It was, for example, a publication of 
the London Congregational Union, The Bitter Cry of Outcast London, that blazed 
the trail for the Settlement movement and the new public concern for the needs 
of city slum dwellers in the second half of the last century. 
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Dr. John Paton, the founder and first Principal of the Congregational College 
at Nottingham, is a striking example of the religious spirit expressing itself in 
zeal for social development, with a corresponding genius in devising new forms 
of social organization appropriate to the needs of the day. Dr. Clifford and 
Dr. Meyer also illustrate the vigour of social passion which religious faith inspires, 
though the latter expressed it in narrower fields than Dr. Paton or Dr. Clifford, 
concerning himself more with the fight against social evils than with the building 
up of new social institutions. The pioneer work done by the London Missionary 
Society in the field of industrial missions, from the time when John Williams 
introduced the Chatsworth banana to the Papuan Islands, provides another 
example of the combination of evangelistic and social passion. It would, 
however, be fair to cite a great deal of the record of the missionary activity of the 
London Society in Africa and the South Sea Islands in particular, as evidence of 
the civilizing impulse inherent in the faith to which they witnessed in those lands. 

The two greatest fights to defend personality against oppression have been 
the fight against the State suppression of religious liberty and the fight to outlaw 
slavery. It .is common knowledge that the Independent and Presbyterian 
Churches bore the brunt of the first fight and that the Society of Friends were 
the pioneers of the second. 

The fight for freedom of thought and opportunity of influence for minority 
groups was, of course, in the first instance a limited defence of the freedom of 
religious conviction and religious declaration. It was, however, no accident 
that it opened the way for the larger claims to intellectual toleration and freedom 
of propaganda which have followed in its train. We remember Milton’s defence 
of the value of free utterance: ‘‘ Dispute is but sound judgement in the making.” 
A population that is ‘‘ sinewy in debate,’’ he said, is one to admire and honour, 
not one to fear or despise. So there has always been religious passion in the 
defence of essential liberties and the resistance against circumstances oppressive 
to the spirit of man. The ‘ Nonconformist conscience’’ is a phrase which 
bears witness to the general repute of these Churches as bodies apt to be active 
in Opposition to oppressive and degrading conditions of society. One of the long 
fights which these Churches have waged on the side of the common man has been 
the fight against the social oppression of country squires and parsons, for whom 
the feudal rights of the dominant classes were more important than the elemental 
rights of man as man. 

As for the Society of Friends, already mentioned for their leadership in 
opposition to slavery, it is beyond doubt that they have surpassed all other 
bodies in their sensitiveness to any condition of life which threatened or impaired 
the dignity of individual personality. Outstanding instances can be found in 
their pioneer work for the reform of prisons and for the more understanding and 
considerate treatment of those with mental defects or disease. All this springs 
from their unsurpassed insistence upon the strength of the inner light that burns 
at the heart of every free personality. Their firm opposition to war under every 
conceivable circumstance rests upon the sathe conviction. 


IV. Temporary ECcLIpse 
_ A distorting and arresting influence has, however, to be admitted. The 
nineteenth century fell victim to the erroneous belief that freedom for economic 
action was an essential ingredient in the freedom which had won religious 
Sanction and support. Freedom of outward action in any sphere—economic 
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or otherwise—is but a small matter compared with freedom of thought and 
opportunity for personal development. The freedom for which religious sanction 
is claimed is the freedom to think any thought and take any action that does no 
injury to another; it never implies a freedom whose exercise might cripple another 
life. Freedom to think demands indeed a certain modicum of material possession 
and material security for which a religious sanction can be invoked. But there 
is no religious sanction for freedom to grow rich, still less to do so without regard 
to the incidental repercussions of the process upon other lives. These truths 
were generally hidden from the Nonconformist liberals of the nineteenth century. 
Dr. Martineau for the Unitarians and Dr. Baldwin Brown for the Congrega- 
tionalists stood with some others against the general tide, but could not stem it. 
The ubiquitous qualities of covetousness and susceptibility to half-truths tending 
to one’s own comfort and prosperity allowed them, with others, to attribute 
a certain divine necessity to the economic system by which they profited. They 
condoned its present faults in the wishful belief in its ultimate beneficence. 

There was a dangerous measure of truth in Adam Smith’s doctrine of a 
providential check upon individual selfishness in economic action, which quickly 
turned it to social benefit. This half-truth was a subtle snare for those already 
predisposed to expect the good of society to come by giving freer rein to individual 
responsibility. The descendants of the Puritans were theologically inclined to 
hold that the good sense and good conscience of individuals, working under the 
freest possible conditions, would provide a better guarantee for the social good 
than a system relying more upon fixed rule and manifold restraints. There is 
evidence that representative men of these Churches did in fact carry on their 
business enterprises in the early years of the Industrial Revolution with a rather 
greater concern for the welfare of those they employed than was general in these 
times. Carlyle gave testimony in particular to the better conduct of the Quaker 
employers. The ‘‘ Churches of Christ”? indeed continued to review the 
business conduct of their members with some degree of system up till the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It is, however, evident, and recent researches confirm 
the fact, that this exercise of conscience was by no means sufficient to neutralize 
the tendencies to oppression which were inherent in the new forms of industrial 
life. 

The above confession of widespread disregard of radical principle is important. 
Without it, it is impossible to understand the substantial failure of political 
leadership on the part of the Congregational and kindred Churches in the last 
two generations; and impossible to see the lines along which recovery may come. 
The failure is evident in fact. There has been no powerful religious intuition 
generally operative in the rank and file of these Churches, no clear political 
vision. In these circumstances the truth that political judgements are precarious 
has been falsified into the error that political judgements should never be backed 
by religious authority; whereas the truth is that a vital religion must always make 
political judgements in major issues whilst remaining politically neutral in minor 
ones. The failure to understand one’s religious convictions with a vividness that 
leads to political deductiohs means a gradual failure to hold them at all. It is 
the beginning of a creeping paralysis which must presently attack the springs of 
all social motive and of faith itself. The compromise of the Independent Churches 
with the claims of nineteenth-century economics to be arbiter of the destinies of 
the poor is enough to account for their recent comparative sterility. 

On the other hand, it is reasonable to hope that the admission of past fault 
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and recovery of the lost trail may lead to the recovery of lost power and con- 
viction; and there are signs that this is happening. For one thing, there is a 
growing conviction among the ministers of these Churches that they need to 
recover their historic convictions. Some would secure this by a more meticulous 
respect for the theological formulations of the past. Others, however, expect 
recovery through a more consistent application of those principles to the political 
present and future. Both groups are profiting by noticing the effect of theological! 
conviction and courage recently shown by the Churches of the Continent who have 
been taking the lead in the defence of divine law and human liberty in the 
oppressed countries under German domination. Their faces are therefore set to 
a theological recovery which shall have social and political consequences. They 
are renewing their conviction that’the humane view of life which they have been 
holding rather temperately and rather fitfully is not only desirable but imperative 
because it is the inviolable will of God. This result has been greatly helped by 
the work of a number of men, among whom Dr. Garvie had been pre-eminent, 
who have over long periods of time combined a positiveness of theological thought 
with a capacity for freedom of theological expression and a passion for the social 
good of the community. 

At the same time, though by different channels of influence, these Churches 
have been coming to the conclusion that the economic gods of the nineteenth 
century were no better than golden calves—things of man’s making, false guides 
and deceivers, not snares only but delusions into the bargain. We have passed 
from the days when the idea of financial profit seemed to be the oracle of a natural 
law, through days when we did not know whether to believe or disbelieve the 
legend, to days in which we recognize that it has been the great father of strife 


and misery, the parent of mass unemployment and international rivalry leading 
inevitably to war. With the fall of the idols the true worship may be restored. 


V. TRusTeEsHie FoR Loca CoMMUNITY 


In the period of great national change which followed the Restoration the 
Free Churches were politically ostracized. ‘Their members were bound to find 
expression for their public spirit locally, if at all. If this deprived the national 
leadership of a useful radical influence, it also concentrated the energies of the 
Free Churchmen upon a field to which they were naturally attracted. For their 
history made them the natural champions of local rights. 

It is true that their primary concern was with the rights and dignities of 
religious groups—their right to freedom of being, opportunity of nurture, and 
permission to contribute to the common stock of religious truth. These groups 
were local groups, in the first instance. Though in course of short time the local 
groups of similar outlook came to be organized as national groups—Independent, 
Baptist, or Friend, as the case might be—they all became aware of their spiritual 
authority first as loca! groups, and they have all continued to feel the importance 
of their local being and autonomy in a way that other Churches have not. The 
Congregationalist Churches have by their very name been kept mindful of this 
original impulse, which is expressed explicitly and permanently in their polity, 
about which a word must shortly be said. The Baptists have the same polity 
and much of the same conviction and consciousness regarding their trusteeship 
for the spiritual authority and autonomy of the local Christian community. The 

* Cf. Dr. Garvie’s contributions to Christianity and Civilization published early in the century 
by the Free Church Council. 
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Friends have actually a more articulated national unity than either Baptists or 
Congregationalists, but, generally speaking, in their local meetings they have 
developed the essential ideal of an intimate spiritual family as effectively as either 
the Baptists or the Congregationalists. 

Once the battle for autonomy was won for the local religious group it was won 
by implication for other local groups. For no other claim to autonomy could 
possibly raise such fundamental difficulties. Hence the autonomous religious 
group secured the pass for every other sort of social group desiring an autonomous 
life in the community. The principle of the community as a complex of societies 
with their several rights and functions and their freedom of local expression duly 
recognized and honoured was thus established for the future. The social 
flexibility of our British society and its freedom from the oppression of an all- 
competent single authority, which is at once our strength, our happiness, and our 
pride, was thus secured. Hence, from their primary concern to assert the rights 
and dignities of religious groups, these Churches have found themselves to a 
considerable extent involved in a trusteeship for the general health of the local 
community in which they live. 

The way in which the religious presuppositions of the Independent Churches 
led on to a sense of responsibility for the well-being of the local community is 
exemplified in the Welsh Nonconformist Churches of a generation gone. It 
was the old custom to canvas every question of local interest in which a moral 
issue was involved in the ‘‘ Church Meeting ”’ in which under various names the 
Christian democracy of the Welsh Nonconformist Churches gathers for inter- 
change of thought. Was there a local injustice or hardship suffered by any 
member of the community? It was matter for comment and remedy or, where 
necessary, of reproof of those concerned, and as likely as not both farmer and 
farm hand, mine owner and mine worker, were members of the same Church 
Meeting. In this feature, the Church life which sprang from the Welsh Methodist 
Revival of the eighteenth century was modelled on the lines of Independency. 
These Church Meetings continued to be a forum for all local affairs, till the 
avalanche of the Industrial Revolution swept away or greatly modified the old 
social habits of Wales by banishing the consideration of questions that were 
once local, personal, and moral to a realm which was equally remote from the 
Welsh valleys and from the spirit of Welsh Nonconformity. 

The Congregationalist polity is peculiarly insistent on the responsibility and 
authority of the local Church, and I will therefore carry the argument further 
with that reference only. The Congregational Churches believe that a peculiar 
authority rests with the local body of Christian people who are united in their 
loyalty to Christ their Master and who live together the kind of life which that 
unity of faith and spirit requires of them. They hold that such companies have 
a peculiar access to the right understanding of the truth of their faith and a 
peculiar capacity for interpreting it in its relation to all the necessities of their 
lives. The crucial item in this claim to an intrinsic authority is the claim of each 
congregation to be the best judge of the man who can most fitly minister to its 
spiritual needs. This is the sheet-anchor of the Congregationalist claim to 
autonomy. It rests explicitly on the claim that where two or three are gathered 
together in the name of Christ, He is there present with them to guide and instruct 
them. That was His explicit promise given to the early Church, and it is inter- 
preted by Congregationalists as an assurance that the continuous local association 
of Christian people in a common life gives them a sufficient capacity to interpret 
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“the mind of Christ ” and makes them competent to reach decisions which will 
truly reflect His spirit. It is, however, only fair to confess that this high con- 
ception of the Church is only indifferently maintained in many of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of to-day. They retain their general aversion to any interference 
with the fundamental rights of the individual—their own or others. They do 
not retain to the same extent the old historic sense of being the responsible organ 
of the will of Christ for their community. 

It is not necessary to admit the full validity of this belief before it is possible 
to appreciate some of its implications for local life, even when it is somewhat 
diluted. By the particular significance it gives to local association for religious 
ends it tends inevitably to enhance the significance of local association generally. 
This will be true at any rate for those whose religious outlook is not fanatically 
insulated from their social outlook—and Congregationalists generally have little 
tendency to fanaticism. Thus the Congregational Churches have generally 
tended to be interested in their local community and concerned that it should 
develop admirable qualities. They have accordingly contributed generously in 
proportion to their strength to the manning of loca! councils and committees and 
to the staffing of local societies for all kinds of communal purposes, though there 
is some fear that their showing to-day in this respect is not as good as it once was. 
The Unitarian Churches also have a fine record of public service in many English 
towns and cities and notably in Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Man- 
chester, and many other of the great cotton towns of Lancashire.* 

By contrast with most other Christian denominations, the Independent 
Churches tend to find the reality of the greater Church of which they are but single 
members more in its local than in its national manifestations. Thus they are 
rather less denominationally conscious and rather more ready to be locally 
conscious than most other denominations. 

Again, their sense of truth coming through the quest of companies of people 
who meet on a basis of spiritual equality for practical guidance, gained through 
mutual sharing, tends in its turn to make Congregationalists particularly ready 
to enter into the co-operative exchange of thought and compacting of activities 
which is the keynote of the time. To the extent, therefore, that local life finds 
expression in voluntary societies led by persons who can win the agreement of 
their fellow men and women, Congregationalists tend to take their share of that 
leadership. To do so gives them both social and religious satisfaction. The 
members of some other of the Churches which have been grouped as kindred to 
the Congregationalist would not on the average find quite such full religious 
satisfaction in activities directed to the social welfare of their community as most 
Congregationalists do. The latter have, I think, a more active sense of the 
religious importance of maintaining the particular quality which British life 
derives originally from the Christian source and in defending and extending still 
further the democratic institutions which that inspiration has moulded. 

Hence the Congregationalist Churches have had their full share in originating 
and are likely to have their full share in sustaining that new thrust of the Churches 
for the service of the community which found its first large-scale and fully repre- 
sentative modern expression in the Christian Conference on Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship which brought the Churches into the field of social action with 
a new zeal and a new prominence in 1924. ‘‘ Copec”’ was followed by the 
” . See The Contribution of Unitarians to Social Progress, by Raymond V. Holt, Tutor of Manchester 
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Christian Social Council, which went forward on the same lines, but with a rather 
greater measure of official authorization, in the third decade of the century: 
and the development has now culminated in a still more authoritative Council 
with a more secure place in the thought of Church leaders and a more substantial 
determination to contribute its true quota to the social life of the country than 
any of its predecessors. Both the objects and the methods of this new co-operation 
of the Churches are thoroughly congenial to Congregationalists. Its free 
association of autonomous bodies which remain autonomous; its need to secure 
the co-operation of all its units by its ability to reach conclusions and form 
proposals which will command their spontaneous assent; its recognition of the 
deep social significance of religious truth—these are all congenial to the ethos of 
Congregationalism and therefore sure to call out Congregationalist energies in 
their support. - 

Let me end this article by quoting a few paragraphs from a statement in which 
the Churches’ representatives have recently agrted with the representatives of 
the Voluntary Societies in this country with regard to their common commitment 
to a common task. This is a statement to which Congregationalists have made 
their contribution and to which they can be counted on to give continued assent 
and support. I quote from a Bulletin of ‘* The Churches Group,” a body 
recently set up with a joint authorization from the British Council of Churches, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Jewish Community in this country. This 
Bulletin claims that 


it is imperative that there should be co-operation and understanding at this 
time between the institutions concerned with social welfare and those con- 
cerned with spiritual well-being. 

The Church has in the past contributed in no small measure to the whole 
process of social development. So, to-day, when much is being planned for 
the social well-being of the people in the years after the war and when 
discussions on the best forms of social provision and on methods of local 
government are under the keenest scrutiny, the Churches have an essential 
contribution to make. 

These are not matters of organization merely; they are fundamental 
questions involving the spiritual purposes which underlie the life of a 
community. Neglect of these deep issues might undermine our historic 
recognition of individual liberty and widespread sharing of responsibility for 
national policy. 

These issues concern all those citizens who have built up and maintained 
the free associations of many kinds, which are part of the British tradition. 
They also concern the religious bodies whose duty it is to maintain the 
basic religious convictions about a good life for man and society by which 
many of these associations have been inspired. 


I conclude by expressing the hope that the Congregational Churches will 
make no small contribution to that end. They will do so more than others only 
to the extent that they recover their sense of being in solemn covenant with Christ 
and one another to serve the community around them, both singly and together. 
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UNINTENTIONAL EDUCATION IN 
MODERN SOCIETY 


By MICHAEL KAYE 


ERELY utopian speculation is now out of fashion. To dream dreams, 
Moana even to try to realize them, when clearly the general sweep of things 
is against them, is now simply exasperating to suffering humanity. 

If, then, we have at heart the spread of education, it is important that we 
should discover what are the forces on our side. Are there enough of such forces 
to help us to resist the opposition with a fair chance of success? For if not, our 
tenacity is magnificent, but it is not sense. Faith can move mountains, but it is 
pointless if it cannot. 

Can, then, the disciple of education feel that society is friendly on balance ? 
Can he feel this in the way that the disciple of Marxism, as also of Christianity, 
has felt that reality itself is friendly on balance ? This is the practically significant 
question that emerges from the discussion on the social determination of educa- 
tion. It would be more accurate to speak of the social determination of the work 
of schools and colleges. For education itself is what it is.!. It cannot in its 
essence be changed by a changing society. But society can be variously interested 
in it. Society can attempt to actualize it by different avenues, to different 
degrees, for different reasons. Or, on the contrary, society can attempt to prevent 
it, as by compelling the schools to pursue, not education, but something else. 
And, we might remark, without doubt a society is committing suicide if it neglects 
to train its children in citizenship. But a training in citizenship may or may not 
involve education. So much depends on the nature of the society it is designed 
to sustain. What, then, is the case in our own society? Does training for 
citizenship here demand or encourage education? Can we detect yet other 
features of our society which in effect favour education ? 

We shall, moreover, be especially fortified if it can be shown that there are 
social tendencies which favour education unintentionally. For, first, society at 
any moment includes more than its component human activities at that moment. 
It includes also the material and non-material products of such activities, and of 
such activities in the past. These products are themselves effective, and can even 
visibly dominate their creators; we see men crushed by. the laws, machines, 
creeds, and cities of their own devising. It is not only God who disposes while 
man proposes. But, second, man is more than his consciousness. What he does 
unconsciously can itself dominate what he does consciously. Unconscious process 
can frustrate deliberate intention. But there is the further point that even what 
is intentionally accomplished is likely to seem slight when compared with un- 
conscious advance. The one is too much like a transitory blossom, the other is 


the very root. The one is showy and noisy, the other in its obscurity is less 
futile. 


Clearly we have to be on our guard here against exaggeration and distortion. 
In any case, the power of the unintentional does not guarantee the salvation of 
education. Let us rather profit here from a political parallel. The revolutionary 
reveals in the metaphysical process of the unintentional the inevitable realization 


1 ! y ‘ ° y i i ; ul 
Cf. Norwood Report on Curriculum and Education in Secondary Schools, 1943, p. viii: 
.“ 5 y > ; i i i 

Education from its own nature must be ultimately concerned with values which are independent 
of time or particular environment.” 
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of his own ideal. But the historical conservative! cites the unconscious expertnes : 
born of long and forgotten experience, as what should suffice to vindicate tradj. 
tional privilege against the envy of the calculating upstart. 

Nevertheless, we still seem to see unintentional encouragement of education 
all around us. People stimulate one another unawares by their example and by 
their communication, and the inanimate products of society are likewise exciting, 
provoking curiosity, utilization, appreciation, reconstruction. Often the response 
to the unintentional stimulation is itself unintentional, but even when it is not, 
we have still to be concerned here with the unintentional stimulation. Our main 
theme is that society itself can be educative, without, and even despite, deliberate 
intention. Hence it is not too useful here to refer to such familiar facts as the 
following. That, for the most part unwittingly, children acquire the speech and 
manners, the folklore, the song and dance, the artistic and ethical way of life 
traditional in the environment of their earliest years.?, That likewise they assimilate 
the skills and interests attached to the occupations dominant in their native 
village or town. That likewise they come to love and desire its characteristic 
beauty. In all these cases, the learning which is largely unintentional and 
unconscious on the part of the children is probably to some degree intended by 
society. : 

What, however, is relevant and most interesting to our theme is that those 
who deliberately care for education increasingly emphasize to-day the educative 
stimulation of the rough and tumble of real practice, in the field, in the workshop, 
in the community at large. Extend schooling, they say, but do not confine the 
pupil within the walls of the school. The people and ways of life outside are 
likely to quicken him all the more powerfully for not intending to do so at all. 
Therefore increase his social contacts, his intercourse with people of diverse 
occupations, of diverse origins and opportunities. Let him explore his neighbour- 
hood, so that it may arouse and nourish him by the mere fact of its presence, by 
its history and historical awareness, by its interrelated functioning, its conflicts 
and problems at the moment, by its aspirations and gropings towards the future. 
Let him travel, so that likewise numerous social patterns, by their mere impact, 
may facilitate his adventure towards self-perfection. In all this, the intentional 
educator does more than seek for comfort by way of discovering uninten- 
tional education as a friend in the background. He is anxious to defer to un- 
intentional education as in some ways his effective superior. 


* K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 106-107: “ Historical conservatism is characterized by 
the fact that it is aware of that irrational realm in the life of the State which cannot be managed 
by administration.” 


* An especially telling illustration of this is the dancing of Natasha with “ Uncle ” in Tolstoy's 
War and Peace. 

*“* When an industry has chosen a locality for itself, it is likely to stay there long, so great are 
the advantages which people following the same skilled trade get from near neighbourhood ' 
one another. The mysteries of the trade become no mysteries, but are as it were in the air, and 
children learn many of them unconsciously "’ (Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th Edition, 
P- 271. Quoted on p. 33 of the Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
Industrial Population, 1940). 

* Wordsworth pays tribute to the educational influence of Nature in The Prelude, Book Il- 
But we should remember that many of the beauties of Nature are man-made, and in modern society 
they are all at least man-allowed. At the same time, their beauty is not always the main huma? 
intention. “In large part the beauties of Britain are man-made. . . . The pattern evolved was 
a utilitarian one; the resulting beauty was incidental ” (Report of the Committee on Land 
Utilization in Rural Areas, 1942, p. 47) 
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I want, then, in what follows, to notice in more detail the elements in modern 
society unintentionally favourable to education—particularly to the education of 
the masses. To which end, we have to take care at the outset that we do not 
interpret education too widely. In the present context especially, it is easy to 
be led astray into regarding as educative what is actually quite different. 

An educative society implies educable individuals. But an individual is 
educable only in so far as he is essentially otherwise than passive. A non- 
educable individual can be enriched. But only an individual displaying self- 
derivative activity can be enriched in that particular way which is education." 
An educable individual is thus not simply as a box to be filled, as a building to 
be erected, as clay to be moulded, as a machine to be externally operated. He is 
alive and spontaneously energetic, spontaneously tending or reaching towards 
a more copious and complicated functioning. When his progress in such self- 
initiated and self-sustained effort seems to occur automatically, we say that he 
matures. When, on the contrary, it seems to depend on some sort of stimulation, 
we say that he is being educated. 

Even when the stimulus comes from another, the individual who advances in 
education does most of the work himself. He does himself develop his own 
capacities. He does himself accomplish a fuller and more harmonious manner 
of living for himself. This emphasis on the ego is fundamental to a proper 
delimitation of education. Let us, then, say this about education at this point. 
It is essentially otherwise than a form of social control over individual conduct; * 
it may or may not be employed by society as such a control, but in any case it is 
essentially otherwise. Essentially, it is a particular form of provoked self- 
development. It is provoked self-development, not just in any direction what- 
soever, nor yet directed towards any good things whatsoever. It is, above all, 
provoked self-development directed towards the deepening, the organizing, the 
perfecting, of one’s own life.* No doubt, if the individual is actually to progress 

1 This is the main principle underlying T. P. Nunn’s Education : its Data and First Principles. 
See particularly the first three chapters. Cf. also what Herbert Read, who has now published 
Education through Art, writes in his Foreword to E. A. Gutkind, Creative Demobilization, Vol. I, 
1943, p. xv: “ From every quarter of the political horizon we are now offered schemes which, 
however much they may differ in details, all agree in being ‘ organizational.’ . . . Youth is so 
much plastic material to be moulded by ‘ a system of education.’ . .. The one place these committee 
men overlook in their search for the truth is the mind or heart of the child itself, as expressed in 
its habits and spontaneous behaviour.” 

*“ Thus education is rightly understood only if we consider it as one of the techniques of 
influencing human behaviour and as one means of social control. The slightest change in these 
more general techniques and controls reacts upon education in the narrow sense, as it is carried 
out within the walls of the school”” (K. Mannheim, Diagnosis of our Time, p. 74). We can admit 
the second statement, but not the first. Society will be influenced in its employment of the schools 
by the efficacy of its other controls over individual behaviour, but this does not display education as 
itself essentially a form of social control. 

* Cf. Norwood Report, as in Note 1, p. 69: “‘ We regard it as the purpose of education to help 
each individual to realize the full powers of his personality—body, mind, and spirit—in and through 
active membership of a society” (p. viii). ‘‘ Human personality contains many possibilities; 
some are worthy to be developed, some are not; the task of education is to develop those which 
are worthy and good and to control those which are unworthy and base” (Jbid., p. viii). We think 
that what is here referred to as the purpose or task of education is really the nature of education. 
It is of the very nature of education to stimulate individual development towards individual 
perfection. Our purpose in employing education is another matter. Emphasis on the centrality 
of the person in education receives admission in Educational Reconstruction, 1943: “‘ The keynote of 
the new system will be that the child is the centre of education and that, so far as is humanly 
possible, all children should receive the type of education for which they are best adapted ”’ (p. g). 
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towards self-perfection, he has to devote himself heroically to good things 
transcendent of his own life. But this is a question of the ways to education, not 
of the nature of education. Education itself is provoked self-development 
towards self-perfection—with the emphasis on the self. 

At once, then, it becomes evident that society can be impatient of education 
even intentionally. In its hurry to control the individual it is tempted to make 
him passive. Even when its aim is to enrich his life with culture, with the 
treasured achievements of social effort,’ it is tempted to treat him as though 
indeed his mind were as a box to be filled. But more often, when modern society 
sets out to condition the individual’s reflexes, to control him behaviouristically, its 
aim is a particular sort of training. Should it, however, seem anxious to develop 
his initiative, this is still no certain sign that it intends his education. Again it 
may be intending a particular form of training. And training is an exercising, 
transforming, equipping of the individual which can differ from education in two 
ways. It is a process which need not take the form of self-initiated self-develop- 
ment, but may on the contrary be imposed on the individual as on something 
passive. And the end to which the process is directed need not be the individual's 
self-perfection, but may on the contrary be his more efficient serving of something 
else, as, for example, industry or the State. 

Unintentionally, modern society tends to obstruct education even by virtue 
of that very abundance which we might have expected to be inevitably educative. 

Yet this is one of the main features of modern society—the unceasingly 
accelerated and augmented output of its technological production. There is no 
pause to the flooding of our world with humanly contrived novelties. More and 
more things are around us. More and more things are transported to us. More 
aid more things are reached by us through easier modes of travel. Representa- 
tions of things come to us through the photograph, the film, the radio, the 
telephone. The swifter and more widespread distribution of the written and 
spoken word increases our stock of references to things. In short, there is un- 
ceasingly more in each man’s parish, and few need remain confined to their 
parish. Are we therefore to conclude that so much the more amplitude is given 
to our education? Are we to say that our modern society is educative if only for 
the reason that, dominated as it is by the bank, stock exchange, and store- 
display, by the restaurant and hotel, by the cinema, theatre, concert-hall, 
library, and broadcast, by the train, ship, automobile, and aeroplane, it enables 
the masses to be more effortlessly acquisitive, gluttonous, spectatorial, and 
mobile ? 

But, first, there is the evident threat to that self-initiated activity which is 
inseparable from education. Amid our modern profusion it is easy to be a lotus 
eater. Instead of walking, we can touch the lever of a motor-car. Instead of 
travelling, we can add to our experience yet more comfortably through the 
newspaper, book, film, and radio. Instead of thinking for ourselves, we can read 


Plato, in Laws, 643 f., taking it for granted that the good man will be the wise, just, and valorous 
citizen, regards “‘ the only education which, upon our view, deserves the name” as concerned 
with the production of such good men. 

* Cf. the article on Culture by Bronislaw Malinowski in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. IV, p. 621. Culture is equated with the social heritage and “ comprises inherited artifacts, 
goods, technical processes, ideas, habits, and values. Social organization cannot be really undet- 
stood except as a part of culture.” This seems a better interpretation of culture than Maclver'’s 
in Society, p. 273, where culture is a matter of intrinsic values, in antithesis to civilization, as a matter 
of instrumental values. 
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and hear the thoughts of so many others. The affluence of our modern society 
does certainly offer our lives wider horizons and more various detail, but the 
enrichment is not always by way of education. Because we are given so much, 
we are the less stirred into activity. We can drive a car without understanding 
it. We have too much to read to have time for imagination and thought. The 
very ubiquity of the professional artist and writer makes us humble, paralysing 
efforts of our own. Thus our modern society, even when it enriches us with the 
culture of human products, succeeds less well in fostering in us the culture of the 
achieved human processes which go to initiate and sustain such products. It does 
indeed tend to promote our reception of its culture more by filling us, than by 
educating us. 

Secondly, even the abundance of the cultural filling is somewhat specious. 
The productivity of modern society threatens our capacity for relatively passive 
absorption, as well as our capacity for relatively active endeavour, adventure, 
inventiveness. Rushing, and being rushed, from one thing to another, we fail to 
be penetrating, we remain superficial and detached. Our experiences are 
multiplied, but to the detriment of each. Take, for example, our numerous 
social contacts in vastly organized groups. They do not by themselves guarantee 
us against loneliness. They are insufficient by themselves to yield us that 
intensity and depth of social experience for which we crave. They are no 
adequate compensation for their damage to our opportunities for intimacy and 
continuity in a few primary, face-to-face groups.' 

Moreover, the plethoric and kaleidoscopic nature of our modern presentation 
continuum impairs our retention as well as our discrimination. For all our 
bustle, we are but doubtfully richer by way of self-accumulation. Rapidly 
passing over the surface, we not merely fail to penetrate, we also fail to gather. 

Thirdly, modern productivity can submerge self-awareness as well as self- 
assertion. The flood of material novelty charms the individual into becoming its 
slave. He becomes the slave of fashion. He succumbs to display and advertise- 
ment.? Production requires consumption, and spinelessly he does as industry 
demands of him. Thereby, however, his real self becomes obscured. He has 
but little time for this, hypnotized as he is by the lates: car, the latest clothes, the 
latest film, and the latest so much else. Under the pressure of inanities he tends 
to forget that he has potentialities of his own calling for development. Servile 
to the glitter and clamour of the object, he fritters away his ego in trivial acquisi- 
tions, greeds, imitations, vanities. 

We have, then, little ground for optimism as we survey the tendencies in 
modern society unintentionally favourable to education. Besides the obvious 
and often deliberate antagonism of modern society to education, we have to 
consider with some suspicion even such social tendencies as might seem to 
facilitate education. We must be content, therefore, with something more 
modest than trying to strike a balance as between different and contending 
social forces. It will be better than nothing if we can discover that there are 
enough social tendencies to suggest that educational effort to-day is at least not 
doomed from the start. 


*“The human problems of industry are intimately bound up in the distinction between 
primary and secondary groups. . . . Many of these problems have arisen because industry thinks 
of its structures as secondary rather than as primary groupings” (T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in 
a Free Society, 1936, p. 7). | 

* Cf. Ch. XIII in T. N. Whitehead, op. cit. 
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Educative society has.to do. more than enrich the. individual’s manner of 
living. It has to inspire his self-assertion towards self-enrichment. It has also 
to inspire him to seek such self-enrichment as involves self-harmonization. 

We observe, then, first, that modern society is variously acquiescent in 
individual self-assertion. There are situations where society tolerates such self- 
assertion when it finds it, although it was in no wise anxious to provoke it and 
although consciously it still has little use for it. In such situations, society 
tolerates the self-assertive, not because it intends their education, but rather 
because of indifference or preoccupation or prudence. 

In the modern family, for example, we see cases of children successfully 
asserting themselves against their parents. It should prove interesting to question 
as to their intentions such parents of different social-economic classes as do indeed 
seem to abstain in large measure from restricting and coercing their children. 
What is actually observable is that some of these parents have little time for 
their children, since they give most of their time to their work and to their 
numerous pleasures apart from their children. Parents behave towards their 
children as though they follow a fashion, which varies according to time and 
place. It is objectively the case that parents in modern society tend to have less 
need for their children’s docility; this is because of such facts as smaller families 
and labour-saving devices within the home, increasing opportunities for work, 
food, and recreation away from the home, decreasing religious, moral, and 
political fanaticism, old-age pensions. It is also objectively the case that children 
are less dependent on their parents; they get much, and continually more, from 
their schools; they are safeguarded by the State; they have good prospects of 
well-paid employment. Such being the observable social situation, it is to be 
expected that parents will tend to tolerate their children’s self-assertion, however 
much they are actually indifferent to their children’s education. More, such 
being the observable social situation, it is to be expected that in certain cases it 
will be more determinant of the parents’ tolerance than even their professed 
educational intention. 

A similar social situation obtains to-day with respect to husband and wife. 
It is mere surmise that when the husband yields to his wife’s claims to a life of 
her own, he generally does so because he has become converted to the importance 
of her personality development. Again, what is observable are centrifugal forces. 
There are the centrifugal forces on the husband, disposing him to be less sensitive 
to his wife’s revolt: he is away from home so much with his work and his pleasures, 
he is less dependent on home even for his meals. And there are the centrifugal 
forces on the wife, which are as a warning to the husband that if he persists in 
opposing her, she is likely to leave him: she has now considerable opportunities 
to earn her own living; there is the State-provided school to look after her 
children; her knowledge of birth-control methods facilitates her extra-marital 
sexual satisfaction. 

Likewise in industry we see the prudent yielding of employers to the progres- 
sive self-assertion of the worker. Whereas the employer has sought to treat labour 
as a commodity to be bought in the market like any other,! the worker himself 
has sought with more success to gain respect as a person. He now demands more 
than a “living wage.” He demands more than yet other detail, however 
important. He demands more than safety, rest-periods, good feeding, comrade- 


1 See, for example, Beatrice Webb, My Apprenticeship, Pelican Edition, Vol. I, pp. 60-61. See 
also G. A. Briefs, The Proletariat, 1937, pp. 38-40. 
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ship, during the working day; sufficient leisure, and sufficient money and social 
provision of goods and services to make leisure enjoyable; security against 
accident, illness, unemployment, retirement. Above all, he demands that 
management shall treat him as a person, and shall therefore institute regular 
consultations with him, as man with man, concerning the needs of his welfare— 
concerning his needs as a man, not merely as an efficient worker. But this 
self-assertion of the worker as a person is reinforced by labour as an organization. 
Whereupon we can see employers yield to pressure, as though they had greater 
fear of the organization than love of the person. Their original intention in 
submitting is to prevent labour agitation, ca’ canny, uneconomic labour turn- 
over, strikes, sabotage, even national revolution. Later they intend in addition 
a more positive profit from such submission. They learn from psychological 
researchers that the worker is likely to be more productive, more efficient actually 
as a worker, the more he is satisfied as a person. They therefore become more 
generous in the sphere of industrial welfare as a matter of good business. It is 
not, however, to be inferred from this that they also intend that the worker 
should advance in self-assertion towards self-perfection. 

The struggle for the political franchise displays a similar development. 
Privilege slowly retreats before the self-assertion of the submerged, not because 
it intends their education, but because it intends first to pacify them and then to 
utilize them. It yields to their power as a force threatening rebellion. It also 
discovers the expediency, even the urgency, of bribing them into contented 
co-operation. It extends the suffrage, not as an educative measure, but rather 
for the security of itself and for the security of the State. 

Now, in the last three cases, the self-assertion is indeed intended by the 
variously organized groups or classes to which the selves belong. It is the 
organization which makes the individual claim effective. Even so, to intend 
self-assertion is not the same as to intend education. Though there can be no 
education without self-assertion, the latter does not always lead to the former. 
And this is important. Those of us who are anxious for the education of indivi- 
duals universally have indeed to welcome the self-assertion of the oppressed as a 
step in the right direction. But it behoves us to keep our enthusiasm within 
bounds. For we observe that this right step can be followed by many wrong 
ones. Self-assertion against restraint, coercion, want, injustice, is still a long 
way from self-assertion towards self-perfection. When successful, it can be 
satisfied with fulfilment of impulse of the moment, not excluding even impulse 
to oppress. As to the last point, it is useful to remember here how a nation 
which has won freedom can become predatory in its turn. 

Even, then, when individual self-assertion against domination is intended by 
the whole group of the submerged, and to that extent by society in an important 
manifestation, we still cannot say that thereby society necessarily intends educa- 
tion. Our main point, however, in the four illustrative cases just taken, is that 
the groups against which the revolt is directed cannot be presumed to be intending 
education by their submission. These groups, obviously, never intended even 
the self-assertion. They tolerate its actuality, but this is no indication that they 
now also intend this, that what they did not intend before its emergence they 
intend afterwards. Rather we see a retreat because of indifference or expediency. 


Not, then, educational intention, but social pressure, disposes the privileged 
to increase their concessions to the self-assertion of the submerged. And it is 
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likewise social pressure, rather than educational intention, which encourages the 
submerged to display self-assertion. The latter seize their chance of freeing 
themselves from despotism as something to be sought on its own account, not 
necessarily as an element in self-perfection. And there are situations in modern 
society which powerfully incite them thus to seize their chance. 

The very fact that, for the reasons just noticed, their revolt is likely to be 
appreciably successful, is itself, when they discover it, a stimulus to their yet 
further revolt. Surprised by getting an inch, they do indeed more brazenly ask 
for yards. Their. success reveals to them their strength, and the strong take 
what they can; they are not to be easily appeased. 

But there is yet further positive encouragement. 

Children get a notion of their equality with, even their superiority to, their 
parents, from their learning at school, and their school attendance is a matter, 
not simply of parental wish, but of State enforcement. Industrial society, which 
began by whipping children into the factories, had no option later but to whip 
them into the schools instead. On the factories becoming closed to them, they 
had to be prevented from mass hooliganism in the urban streets.? It is therefore 
simply sober fact that the original intention of enforced elementary schooling 
was not so much education as the prevention of riot and law-breaking. But 
apart from the fact that the elementary school itself—in this respect to be imitated 
later by the youth club and the junior instruction centre—comes to entertain 
objectives more ambitious than its original ones, there is this important point. 
The mere fact of State coercion of children into school attendance for whatever 
purpose has itself the effect of inciting them to rebel against parental despotism. 
For even if the school failed, as actually it does not, to equip children to meet 
their parents on equal and even superior intellectual terms, the following con- 
sequences of enforced school attendance would remain. It reveals to children, 
however dimly, that they are not the absolute property of their parents. It 
helps them to escape from their parents—as they are also helped in this regard 
by the availability of the commercial cinema, which entices them into attendance 
and for which industrial society enables them to earn the necessary money.’ 
If the school does actually encourage children in self-assertion at school, it does 


1“ One of the most tragic examples of this intensification of the working process was the 
beating of children in the factories "’ (Jurgen Kuczynski, A Short History of Labour Conditions under 
Industrial Capitalism, Vol. I, p. 33). 

* The Education Act of 1870, following the Second Reform Act of 1867, is generally associated 
with the view that “we must educate our masters.” There was also the need for educated 
workers, for “‘ an educated people, in the limited sense of a people able to read notices, and to do 
simple sums and exercise the simplest arts of penmanship" (G. D. H. Cole, British Working Clas 
Politics, 1832-1914, p. 8). On the relation between schooling and lawlessness, three points call 
for notice. Leisure, and schooling also, could be opposed on the ground that they actually 
contributed to lawlessness (Kuczynski, op. cit., pp. 29 and 31). On the other hand, some reduction 
of working hours, and some measure of schooling, found favour as a remedy for lawlessness. 
[Thus, by the Government's Factory Bill of 1843, there was to be compulsory education for factory 
children, under the direction of the Church. ‘“ Graham attached great importance to this part 
of the Bill, because the ‘ turbulent masses ’ who had disturbed the public peace in the manufacturing 
districts were mostly boys and girls between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one ” (J. L. and 
B. Hammond, Lord Shaftesbury, Pelican Edition, p. 86).] Thirdly, in 1875, children under ten 
were excluded from factory work, and the Education Act of 1876 made school attendance com- 
pulsory. For the indiscipline on the streets that the schools were needed to correct, see G. A. N. 
Lowndes, The Silent Social Revolution, Ch. 1. 

* By the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, children of twelve years of age and over are 
permitted to work, under conditions, before and after school hours. 
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thereby further dispose them, even though unintentionally, to assert themselves 
also at home. If, on the contrary, the school is itself despotic, it can make even 
the home despotism seem mild by comparison, whereupon the children rebel 
where it seems easiest to do so. 

As for the wife’s self-assertion against her husband, this is induced in part by 
the fact that she has already discovered her ego in self-assertion against her 
parents. Those centrifugal forces, moreover, which we have already observed to 
be as a warning to the husband, are so indeed because they are so evidently an 
incitement to the wife. Nor should we neglect here how modern industrial 
society further strengthens the woman’s self-respect and feeling of power by 
emancipating her from her husband’s coercion in the matter of bearing children. 
It is not merely that with less children she is less burdened. Her ability to avoid 
having the children she does not want adds to her dignity, even to her bargaining 
power. 

There is self-assertion by the workers in factories and mines, not least because 
their opportunities for this are so obvious, too obvious indeed to be resisted. 
In a town of numerous cognate industries the worker gains in self-respect from 
his knowledge that he has good chances, if he wishes, of changing his job. Such 
chances are further increased by the improvement and cheapening of transport. 
Though war imposes restrictions on this freedom of the worker to change his job 
according to his will, it illuminates his key position in the present social order." 
For war to-day is a war of machines. Without the zeal of the industrial worker 
it becomes impossible. No wonder, therefore, le is paid more highly than the 
soldier, who but employs the tools he himself makes. When, moreover, as in 
war-time, labour is scarce, the worker can attempt to enforce better conditions 
in his particular industry, not simply by threatening to leave it himself, but by 
persuading his children not to enter it.2 Yet further, he can threaten to paralyse 
industry by not having children at all. Such is the growing power of the worker 
to-day regarded as a self-assertive individual. But, of course, he is much more 
than this. He is a member of a self-assertive mass. The power of his trade 
union, moreover, not merely encourages his self-assertion; it veritably constrains 
him thereto. 

Power coming to the modern worker from conditions such as these is itself 
an incentive to political power. But there are other incentives. Not merely 
mass life in the factory, but mass life in the town, yields a feeling of power. It is 
as though at least vaguely the urban masses know that they can always threaten 
mob rule. Consider, again, the patent and grievous inequalities now revealed 
to the poor, not merely as in the past, by the mansions and palaces, the riding and 
the hunting and the occasional processions of the gorgeously apparelled rich, 
but by the unceasing presentation of upper-class intimacies through the news- 
paper and the film. The appetite of the less wealthy is now whetted continually. 
Without intermission they now see what is not theirs. At the same time, status 
having given way to contract, they are more in terror of losing the little they 
have. If they can leave their work, they can also be fired from it. Nor are they 
threatened merely with unemployment. They are fearful of being beggared 


‘Cf. P. F, Drucker, The Future of Industrial Man, 1943. | 

* The state of the coal industry, in September—October 1943, provides a case in point. 

*“ The rich drive: the poor walk. The rich stare: the poor gape. The daily parade of the 
“mg becomes one of the principal dramas of the baroque city ” (Lewis Mumford, The Culture 
o Cities, p, 97). 
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and even annihilated by the demoniac war apparatus of modern industrial 
society, even though they know that the cessation of war industry is also likely to 
involve them in a similar fate. Thus the masses have so much reason to-day to 
seek political power as a matter of urgency. If, on the one hand, modern 
industrial society excites the urban masses with political ambition, on the othe: 
hand it deepens their political anxiety. If it tempts them towards political 
power as a possible objective, it also convinces them of its imperativeness to their 
survival. And still in other ways it excites their political fermentation. |: 
reduces poverty,! thereby reducing inertia also. By its unceasing change, it 
awakens the hope that there might be change for the better, that at least it should 
be worth while attempting to change war to peace and poverty to plenty. 


So far we have sought to illustrate how modern society excites individual 
self-assertion towards self-enrichment unintentionally. We have now to consider 
how it does so intentionally, while still, however, not intending education. 

In particular, we have to notice here the diverse forms of training which 
modern society presses on the individual. Again we have to insist that to intend 
some specific training is not itself necessarily to intend education. Nevertheless, 
training can evidently be helpful to education? in at least three ways, if only it 
is not imposed on the individual so as to destroy his initiative and zest and 
consolidate his passivity. 

A partial enrichment can be as a stage towards total enrichment. Yet, even 
so, we must not think of the educated individual as but a synthesis of different 
forms of training. He who seeks for education will seek for training also, bu! 
there is no certainty of a passage from the latter to the former. 

There is, however, this second consideration of importance for educational 
practice. An individual is often more anxious for training than for education, 
in which case only as his demand for training is satisfied is his pursuit of education 
likely to be forthcoming. This, it has been pointed out, is where the technica! 
school gains.’ By giving its pupils the assurance that it is efficiently training them 
for a well-paid and immediately available job, it in effect leaves them free to 
discover that they cannot live by bread alone. By thus starting with vocational! 
training it can thus prove more powerfully educative than certain schools which 
pretentiously announce themselves as intending education. Nor is vocational 
training the only kind of training that challenges attention in this regard. More 
especially, we need to give due weight to the fact that sometimes people prefer 
training to their education, not because they are overmuch devoted to their 
preservation or their wealth or their happiness, but rather from a sense of humility. 
They cannot, for example, feel significant except as they serve some great organiza- 
tion. It is because they feel their self to be intrinsically insignificant that they 

“* The real wages of labour, what the wage-earner could buy with his earnings just before the 
present war, were in general about one-third higher than in 1g00 for an hour less of work each day. 
What the wage-earner could buy, when earning had been interrupted by sickness, accident of 
unemployment or had been ended by old age, had increased in even larger proportion, though 
still inadequately, by development of social insurance and allied services ”’ (Beveridge Report, 
para. 446). 

? 4 mal the importance of vocational to cultural education—in the language of the presen! 
discussion, of vocational training to real education—see Sir Fred Clarke’s Education and Social 
Change, and his article on “ The Social Function of Secondary Education,” in THe SocioL0G!1cat 
Review, July—October, 1941... See also the article on “‘ The Function of Universities in the Modera 


aay by Professor A. M. Carr-Saunders, in THe Soctococica Review, July—October, 194° 
Cf. the Spsns Report on Secondary Education, 1939, p. 283. 
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would rather be trained for, let us say, political service than be encouraged in 
self-development towards self-perfection. If this is true, we can at once see its 
educational importance if we but consider clubs for youth. We have seen these 
clubs become more attractive through their provision of pre-military service 
training. Young people, tired from work, are ready to do mathematics for such 
training, though not for their education. Clearly we have to heed the possibility 
that some young people will be best won for education only as they are first 
respected in their objectivity and humility. Some, already self-aware and self- 
solicitous, initially wish that their self should be amused. But others, whether 
because they are self-blind or because they are self-contemptuous, seek above all 
that their self should be made useful to something powerful and excellent trans- 
cending their own lives. The former are likely to be insinuated into education 
only as they are helped to surfeit of mere amusement, only as they are given 
sufficient opportunity to discover from their own experience that the easy 
satisfaction of momentary inclination is insufficient even for happiness. The 
latter can be helped towards a proper respect for their intrinsic possibilities 
precisely by their opportunity for advance in instrumental efficiency. It is 
indeed the achieved perfection of their self as a tool that may reveal to them 
its aptitude for intrinsic perfection. 

But there is a third way in which training can aid education. As well as 
being a component of education, and in some cases an indispensable prelude to 
education, it can also be in some cases the very nucleus of education. For to 
seek to become excellent as a man is generally to seek to become excellent as a 
special kind of man. Thus the difference between the second and third ways is 
this. According to the second way, a man seeks to beco.ne great as a statesman, 
for example, because above all he seeks to perfect the State. According to the 
third way, a man seeks to become great as a statesman because above all he 
seeks to perfect himself. Self-perfection cannot but conform with one among 
numerous available patterns, and there is an observable tendency for the pattern 
finally selected to be that woven by the progression of a particular form of 
training. 

When, however, we turn to the forms of training dominant in modern society, 
we see that there are many which are likely to frustrate education. If any one 
of these shou¥d merge into education as a fragment, or as the prelude, or as the 
nucleus, it is difficult to discover any social intention that it should do so. The 
groups that urge it seem to intend something essentially different from education. 
Nor are we referring merely to the training of routine workers or of conscripts. 
There is danger to education even when society seems anxious for individual 
spaciousness. For the training which requires self-assertion towards self-enrich- 
ment is still not always the training which promotes self-assertion towards 
self-perfection. 

Consider, for example, how young people are persuaded to submit to 
vocational training to the end of vocational promotion. Employers are even 
ready to subsidize the provision of facilities for such training, inasmuch as they 
need to ensure a sufficient recruitment for positions of leadership in their own 
organizations. And the country as a whole, concerned to hold its own in indus- 
trial competition with the increasing number of other countries resolved on large- 
scale production, likewise places the stress on vocational training. Wherefore 
it is bestirring itself to provide, not just a narrow and tortuous ladder, but a broad 
and easy highway, from the primary school to the university, while at the same 
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time it is awakening to the urgency of increasing its provision of technical schools 
and colleges. In all this, be it remembered, the country has to take into 
account, as not the least of the relevant facts, that the ranks of the leaders are 
threatened by their own falling birth-rate. Can we say, then, that the society 
which thus urges vocational training intends the self-perfection of the individual ? 
Evidently, it rather intends the industrial, economic, and political efficiency of 
itself. For it is also evident that such training can jeopardize education. Thus, 
let it be granted that in the concrete social situation of to-day, education cannot 
do otherwise than include vocational training of some kind, and that the latter 
should even be helpful to education in the threefold way we have ascribed to 
training as such. Yet the following challenge remains. A universal scrambling 
for promotion means that the vast majority are doomed to fail. Not merely are 
the posts of skill and responsibility relatively few in any case, but in so far as they 
are specialized, to train for one kind is to become unsuitable for other kinds.* 
He, however, who is denied the vocational promotion he has sought is expected 
to feel dissatisfied himself and to become a source of virulent agitation among 
others. But this threatens him with further disaster. Prevented from reaching 
any of the few superior posts at which he has been known to aim, he has diminished 
chances of getting any of the numerous humble jobs for which others are fitted 
equally well, although, unlike him, they are not fitted for anything better. 
Wherever, then, educational zest does indeed require vocational satisfaction as 
a basis, we already see a reason why much vocational training to-day is a menace 
to education. Such training is more concerned for the few posts that have to be 
filled than for the many men who are trained to fill them. Many of these men 
it will rob of vision and adventurousness with respect to their lives as a whole, 
some because it will virtually imprison them in unemployment, more because it 
will paralyse them with a sense of unworthiness, with the fixed idea that not good 
enough for vocational promotion, they are good for nothing. But this is not all. 
For now let us grant another important truth, namely, that training for a job 
can itself entail doing and thinking a very great deal over a very far range, and 
that, besides, it can provoke exploration and exercise even in regions seemingly 
disconnected with one’s job. Even so, it is still obvious that vocational ambition 
and training can be educationally restrictive, that it can be so even to the vocation- 
ally successful. It is apparent that the fiercer the vocational competition, the 
greater the temptation for many to sacrifice to it everything else. The pressure 
of training for promotion leaves one with the less time for music, novels, drama, 
history, politics, conversation, travel. Whatsoever is not “ useful ”—useful to 
such training—is shunned as simply a “‘ waste of time.” Moreover, the vocation- 
ally ambitious are tempted to postpone that self-development which comes from 
marriage and parenthood.* And when the grade sought has been attained, 
there has to be the keeping up of appearances among so many others who have 
tended to sacrifice education to vocational training. So many of the vocationally 
successful are scarcely equipped, as well as being too tired, for much else than 
triviality in their leisure, and the few who still wish for something better cannot 
easily resist, or willingly antagonize, the general set on which they remain i? 
important respects vocationally dependent. 
? Spens Report, Ch. VIII. 


*“* It is easier for a semi-skilled man to pass from one highly mechanized industry to another 
of the same nature, than for a skilled man ” (Guy Chapman, Culture and Survival, 1940, p- 13')- 
* Guy Chapman, of. cit., p. 196. 
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Admittedly, then, certain forms of vocational training, and certain forms of 
other kinds of training also, require the enrichment of the individual life to a 
degree. Yet each by itself is likely to obstruct that greater richness which is 
sought in education. Luckily, however, the individual is subject, not just to one 
kind of training, but to such a collocation of different kinds that in effect they 
supplement one another. Even the unskilled worker is required to discover and 
utilize the growing complex of available facilities for maintaining his health, to 
discover and obey the growing complex of laws, to elect, scrutinize, and stimulate 
the law makers, to be an efficient parent. It is this interpenetration of multiform 
social demand on each individual that is favourable to the increasing copiousness 
of his life. 

Equally important from the standpoint of education, it is helpful to his self- 
awareness, self-assertion, and self-respect. It is because there impinge on him 
numerous and sometimes conflicting social pressures that his self is made more 
conspicuous as though by converging searchlights. Under only one form of 
training, however seemingly generous, he would be in danger of self-neglect. 
For training, as such, reveals the self only because it cannot avoid doing so while 
it proceeds with its main intention of harnessing the self absolutely to the service 
of an object. No single form of training in isolation, therefore, can be trusted to 
display the self as worthy of development in its own right. But with a multiplicity 
of such forms pressing on the individual, it is different. Though we can scarcely 
say that they cancel one another out, they do incite the self to become more 
concerned for its own subjectivity. Unintentionally they promote its self- 
revelation and self-concentration, in the very act of all assailing it to the end of 
subjecting it to something else. 

It should be noticed that training is not necessarily the more educative because, 
as it frequently does to-day, it deliberately seeks to intensify self-consciousness. 
Admittedly, there is considerable appeal to-day to personal responsibility. The 
individual is urged to co-operate in safeguarding the health of his own self. For 
how else can society secure the solvency of the health insurance fund, the smooth 
running of industry, the efficiency of the armies, the recruitment of the popula- 
tion?! If social peace requires social security, society has to remind each 
individual that he has himself to make social saving possible by his own con- 
tributions as a worker; money cannot be expected from a bottomless purse.* 
If a sufficient population is to be maintained, each individual must be ready to 
share in the costs of parenthood.* If democracy is to operate efficiently, there 
must be no slackness on the part of anyone in the employment of his national and 
local vote. If there is to be a vigorous neighbourhood community, each individual 
has to recognize his duties at the community centre. In short, we witness to-day 
a promising attack on the “ we and they ” attitude. Everyone is besought to 
depend as much as possible on his own efforts, and not to wait for someone else. 
Society is discovering that as economical as self-regulating machines are self- 
regulating individuals. This should be welcome to educators, yet there is a 
danger of its lulling them into a false security. For the self-assertion' allowed to 


* Beveridge Report, para. 426. 

* Ibid., para. 22: “‘ The insured persons should not feel that income for idleness, however 
caused, can come from a bottomless purse.” 

*Ibid., para. 413: “Children’s allowances should be regarded both as a help to 
parents in meeting their responsibilities and as an acceptance of new responsibilities by the 
community.” 
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self-regulating individuals can be as spurious as that allowed to self-regulating 
machines. In the former case, as much as in the latter, society can impose the 
end which thereupon inevitably controls the sequence of adjustments to particular 
situations. But such self-regulation as this is evidently not to be identified with 
the vital spontaneity essential to education. The educable individual has to be 
capable of choosing the end as well as the means, the disciplining pattern of his 
life as well as the minutia required for its working out. He may be helped, even 
prodded, to choose, but finally he has to choose for himself. Therefore the 
society which tries to animate each individual with a sense of his persona! 
responsibility, because thereby it intends to secure his conformity with social! 
determination, is not for this reason one which ¢ertainly intends his education. 
Unintentionally, however, it can become educationally fertile. For intending only 
self-regulation, it may actually nourish a powerful self-assertion. The individual 
who is trained to be trustworthy and self-reliant in carrying out the will of 
another can proceed to develop a will of his own. 

This, moreover, is especially likely if the imposed wills and objectives collide. 
It is the collision, rather than the mere collocation of the numerous social pressures 
on his allegiance, which can provoke the individual to subordinate them all to 
the final authority of himself. Yet it is such collision which is one of the most 
obvious of social characteristics to-day. Within a society of distinguishable 
frontiers we see conflict between custom, law, and adumbrations of the future, 
between different classes, between different churches, between class and State, 
between Church and State. We also see conflict between indigenous pressures 
on the individual and solicitations from beyond the frontiers. What, then, is to 
determine the individual in his final selection and exclusion? Actually, we can 
observe that our present social confusion tends to evoke from individuals three 
different sorts of response. There are some people who, confronted by contend- 
ing pressures, try to take refuge in total evasion. They are ready to abide ina 
variously troubled neutrality, resigned, though not always serenely, to a meaning- 
less drift, with no particular creed or code dominant for long. It is such people 
who give to our age its semblance of demoralization and futility. But for this 
very reason, others would elevate anything rather than nothing. For these, the 
choice which wavers because of its fastidiousness must be throttled by one which 
at least has the courage to be final. Dedicating themselves, therefore, to what at 
least is unambiguous and imperative, however much circumscribed, ungenerous 
and even suffocating, they clutch at finality by cutting off all else as with a 
hatchet.1. Even at the price of material and spiritual poverty where there could 
be abundance instead, they flee from doubt and insecurity to the deceptive 
stability of authoritarianism. ‘There are, however, the third class of people, who 
seem able to conjure from external confusion a degree of educative profit. For 
these, the very magnitude, diversity, and violence of the assault on their intel- 
lectual and moral moorings are but as a challenge which they accept that they 
should launch forth with courage under their own steering. Thereupon they 
may no more succeed than those in the first class in achieving any noteworthy 
personal harmony. But at least they try to secure, what those in both the other 
two classes abjectly surrender, an educative self-assertion. Such self-assertion as 


* Peter F. Drucker, in The End of Economic Man, makes the important point that the earlier 
followers of Nazism did indeed make a choice. They did not just succumb, by way of suggestibility 
and fear, to the nearest, loudest, and most persistent voice. The Nazis, in their early days, wer 
after all, not in control of the Press and the wireless. 
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this, moreover, which external confusion has thus helped in effect to’ buffet into 
prominence, is sometimes seen to develop under the same force such a titanic 
pertinacity, such an uncompromising rejection alike of mere apathy and of mere 
servility, that it even suffices to display the self as something noble. Thereby the 
self is vindicated as at least not contemptible, notwithstanding its failure, unhelped 
by external guidance and persuasion, to reach coherence and other elements of 
plenitude. Thereby, also, there is revealed in our age spiritual heroism, as well 
as demoralization and poltroonery. Nothing, indeed, is to be gained from 
thinking of our age as dominated by one spiritual characteristic exclusively. We 
cannot see as something unchecked the compartmentalization of social pressures 
on individual conduct. Do we not still see the State trying to be sovereign over 
the Church, and vice versa? We-cannot, on the contrary, see as something 
unchecked any attempted unification of cultures, their contact, assimilation, 
transformation, and enrichment. Do we not still see the violent rejection of 
alien cultures, the multiplication of barbed-wire frontiers against the free circu- 
lation of different ways of life? But, above all, we cannot see in our age any 
supreme individual response to this bewildering complexity of social pressure. 
That same mass of fluctuating coalitions and antagonisms which makes some 
rudderless and some fettered, makes yet others resolute and effective egos. 

So far we have had in mind conflicting claims which different groups make 
deliberately, well knowing that they are incompatible. A particular Church, 
for example, frowns on divorce, a particular State legalizes it. A particular 
Church urges perpetual peace, a particular State exalts aggressive war. But there 
are other claims on the individual which disturb him by an incompatibility which 
is more subtle and obscure, and which is apparently unintended, inasmuch as 
the conflicting claims have an identical group as their origin. To take just two 
examples. At one and the same time, modern society is pressing for vocational 
ambition and training and for higher fertility. Yet, for the most part, a large 
family is to-day a vocational encumbrance, and actual vocational promotion is 
into a class where the small family is as a compulsive fashion.!. Again, anxious 
that increased leisure should be effectively recuperative for work, modern society 
rightly counsels its devotion to healthy exercise, to activity rather than passivity. 
Yet it cannot but urge concurrently that leisure should be spent in consuming 
the trivial and even the noxious, since otherwise there will be social bankruptcy 
arising from productive dislocation. Such collisions in social demand as these 
are still there to add to the individual’s burden of uncertainty, however much he 
is generally unaware of them as involved in its causation. They can coalesce 
with the more obvious collisions with the effect of unintentionally providing an 
impetus to that self-assertion which is essential to education. 


It is important that this self-assertion is actually .aroused by social contra- 
dictions in the direction of self-harmonization. By withholding from him a 
harmonious way of life as a social gift, they can madden him into attempting 
such a way by his own exertions. 

There are, however, yet other ways in which modern society tends to reinforce 
indiy idual effort towards self-integration. It does so by the very fact that it 
impressively pursues order in its own life. This is none the less true because in 
its claims on the individual’s allegiance it appears anarchic. Without doubt, 
it is confused towards the individual himself, and thereby it directly poisons him 
1 This is emphasized by Guy Chapman, of. cit. f 
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with confusion. But at the same time it deepens his hunger for self-organization, 
in so far as it excites him to assimilate in some form appropriate to himself that 
very order by which it is directed in at least some prominent departments of its 
functioning.’ 

Modern society is increasingly respectful of the scientific postulate of order in 
nature.?, Phenomena are not indicative either of material chance or of mental 
whim. They are not to be controlled either by magic or by prayer. They are 
particularizations of uniform relations between universals, each relation uniformly 
determining, and being determined by, every other. They can therefore be 
controlled only by such insight into the universal as allows for prediction of the 
particular, and for practical adjustment on the basis of such prediction. 
Scientific method is the effort to confirm insight into the universal by observational 
and experimental discovery of the predicted particular, but such method would 
be meaningless without scientific faith in the universal itself. It is scientific faith 
which permeates the modern intellectual climate of society. It obtains assent 
by virtue of its utility. It is fruitful technologically. It is vindicated by modern 
industry. And though it cannot do as much for man’s inner harmony as his 
faith in a personal God, it can at least do this. It can invigorate his struggle for 
such harmony, even though it cannot provide him with:a pattern for its realiza- 
tion. Scientific faith can inspire him to imitate at least harmony as such, even 
though theistic faith did more when it inspired him to imitate the particular 
harmony of the living God. 

As impressive as modern social respect for perceptually verified belief in the 
order of nature is modern social dependence on the order of the conveyor belt. 
Man cannot easily ignore to-day that without the harmony of innumerable 
productive specialisms he would starve and die. He recognizes, though for the 
most part implicitly, the interdependence of productive plants, of production and 
consumption, of town and country, of regions and states the world over. He 
glimpses more than a chaos even in world society. For all its imperfections, 
modern society displays vast co-ordinations. Its harmony is not bogus utterly. 
Such as it is, it can evoke man’s homage while he still has something less in his 
own life. It can animate him with a zest to realize in himself at least as much. 
In an organized society he can the less easily feel comfortable with his dis- 
organized ego. 

Yet developed on the basis of laissez-faire, modern social harmony is imperfect 
beyond all doubt. Production is maladjusted to demand. Some needful things 
are in over-production, some in under-production. There is production of the 
worthless and the harmful. Of the needful things produced there is maldistri- 
bution. There has still to be exorcised the demon of péverty amid plenty. 
Insecurity hovers over employment and income. Classes and nations are still 
menaced by war. But where all this is the case, such social harmony as has 


*“* The collapse of the Middle Ages was, in one of its aspects, a revolt against co-ordination. 
The new keynote is expressed in the word ‘ competition’ ” (A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 
p. 36). But to-day we again see important social tendencies towards co-ordination. For example, 
“ Ancient society was a co-ordination of crafts . . . whereas modern society is a co-ordination of 
professions ”’ (Ibid., p. 61). 

*“ The notion of Law, that is to say, of some measure of regularity or of persistence or of 
recurrence, is an essential element in the urge towards technology, methodology, scholarship, and 
speculation ” (Ibid., p. 108). “ It is the assumption of scientific thinking that all that is the case 
in the physical world is included in a system. This assumption may be regarded as the fundamental 
postulate of science ” (L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 198). 
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emerged appears likely to be smothered in increasing discord. The cry for social 
planning therefore arises.'_ If society is to work harmoniously as an engine, there 
must be social engineers. But thereby is not another hint conveyed to the 
individual that he should become the deliberate planner likewise of his own life ? 

Without doubt, to those who are naturally extravert, external planning can 
be more congenial than self-planning, and respect for social and cosmic order 
can be more compulsive than any urge towards self-unification. But self- 
surrender to the object becomes more a matter of course when the self is actually 
at peace, notwithstanding that it can also be sought as a way to such peace. 
It is harder when the self is still in turmoil. Then the self can be expected to feel 
spurred into contriving its own salvation. This, however, as we have seen, is 
the actual situation at present. Modern society does more than display a move- 
ment towards order for the individual’s imitation. By its contradictory pressures 
it gives to his impulse towards self-harmonization the additional stimulus which 
comes from self-confusion. 

Again, however, we have to beware of misplaced educational optimism. 
For that homage to order in modern society which in certain of its effects is an 
unmistakable advantage to education has also to be remembered as having other 
effects. Thus we know that the scientific faith in natural order which can 
provide men with a further reason for unifying their own lives can also rob them 
of that belief in life as ultimately distinctive, without which education as we have 
interpreted it ceases to be applicable to men. We know that our industrial- 
economic organization, which can similarly heighten men’s awareness of their 
need for self-organization, can be unscrupulous in frustrating the satisfaction of 
this need; it is more concerned for the continuous functioning of the machine 
than for the perfection of men. We cannot even trust the society which, by 
progressively planning its order, makes this idea of planning also seem the more 
relevant to the individual’s own life. We know that this society also has to be 
watched lest, like any other, it make social expediency its excuse forsquandering men. 


We cannot, then, say of the unintentional functioning of modern society that 
its trend is unmistakably towards the enthronement of education. In this 
respect, modern society is comparable to nature ;* what it gives with the one hand 
it takes away with the other. Yet we observe that it does indeed give a great 
deal. By virtue of at least certain strands in its increasing complexity it does 
tend to make the individual, among the masses of the population, more self- 
aware, more self-assertive, more anxious for an enriched and unified personality. 
Deliberate educational effort has therefore reason to derive from it a measure of 
hope, though admittedly no assurance of success. 

In any case, the deliberate educator has his own work to do. The social 
currents which are in his favour are insufficient to allow him to relax. There 
are still too many others which either stifle individual self-assertion or corrupt its 
direction. These he cannot but struggle to expel or at least to neutralize. There 
is still too much missing in modern society by way of educational stimulus, educa- 
tional opportunity, educational signposts. These the deliberate educator has to 
aim at supplying. He has much to be thankful for that the general pressure of 
modern society does at least not demonstrate that his labours are quixotic. 
iz be Karl Mannheim, Man and Society and A Diagnosis of our Time; E. A. Gutkind, Creative 

emootlt zation, 

* CE. W. M. Dixon, The Human Situation, Ch. IV. 
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SOCIAL CAUSES OF ADMISSIONS TO A 
MENTAL HOSPITAL FOR THE AGED 


By A. J. LEWIS and H. GOLDSCHMIDT! 


HE increasing number of old people in the population is reflected in the 
rising total of elderly persons admitted to mental hospitals. Whereas in 
1931 2,918 people aged 65 and over were admitted directly to mental hospitals 


in England and Wales, there were 3,850 such people admitted in 1938 (con- . 


stituting 12 per cent. of all direct admissions) and the number admitted has since 
then increased further. Moreover, approximately 54 persons of all ages per 
100,000 of the total population of England and Wales were in 1938 admitted to 
mental hospitals, but the proportion of those admitted who were over 65 years 
of age was much higher—approximately 94 per 100,000 of the aged population. 
When it is considered that the people of pensionable age (65 years in men and 
60 in women) have increased from 2} millions in 1900 (6 per cent. of the popula- 
tion) to 4} millions (10 per cent.) in 1931, and that by 1961 they will probably 
amount to more than 8 millions (16 per cent. of the population), the future 
dimensions of the mental hospital problem of the elderly appears formidable. 

The social aspects of this problem are by no means of secondary importance. 
It might be urged that senile psychoses and senility depend on irreparable 
changes in the body, and especially in the brain, which will occur no matter what 
the social conditions. But there is convincing evidence that the organic cerebral 
changes incident to old age are not so directly related to senile dementia that the 
number of old persons admitted to mental hospitals will depend simply on the 
prevalence of those changes in the brain. Among the other factors will be social 
influences, which may cause a rapid increase in the number of persons admitted 
at a time of social upheaval, such as the outbreak of war. These social influences, 
however, operate also in ordinary times, and throw light on some of the problems 
of ‘ normal ”’ old age. 

It was decided, therefore, to examine the social factors which had produced 
disturbances in old age necessitating admission to Tooting Bec Mental Hospital. 
This hospital is for old people only, and has accommodation for over 2,000 
patients. 

A group of 50 was selected, 25 men and 25 women, who were consecutively 
admitted to the hospital in the period between November 11th and December 
16th, 1943. This sample is likely to be represehtative of the hospital population 
asa whole. With the exception of one man, the male patients’ ages ranged from 
65 to 87 and those of the females from 68 to g1 years. Two further patients, 
although admitted in this period, were not included because of their comparative 
youth, and because their symptoms were clearly the result of a cerebral ictus. 

Visits were made to the patient’s husband or wife, other relatives, friends, 
landlords. Contact was established with a large number of institutions, especially 
hospitals, and information obtained from them. In all, 75 visits were paid and 
97 relatives and others acquainted with the patient before admission to Tooting 
Bec were interviewed; in some instances patients themselves gave much informa- 
tion. The investigation was begun almost immediately after admission to the 
hospital, and the patient’s progress was followed up for four months. With the 


* Working with a Rockefeller Research Grant. 
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exception of 5-men and 5 women who came direct from general hospitals or 
Public Assistance institutions, all patients had been referred to the hospital via 
mental observation wards. In all but 6 patients this was the first admission 
to a mental hospital. ‘ 

The diagnoses on admission to hospital were: senile dementia (uncomplicated), 
15; senile dementia (complicated), 15; arteriosclerosis or hypertension, 13: 
“confusional state,’ 6; pellagra, 1. Twenty of the men had evidence of general- 
ized arteriosclerosis, but only 12 of the women. 


SociAL INTEGRATION 


When normal human contacts are reduced, and the individual has less and less 
ground for feeling himself a member of a social community, one of the necessities 
for healthy living has been struck away. Many of the Tooting Bec patients had 
suffered severe deprivations of this kind before coming to hospital. 

In the female group of patients, g had remained single, living rather solitary 
lives, and of the 16 who had married, only 2 were still living with their husbands; 
12 had been widowed for periods ranging from 2 months to 54 years, and 2 were 
living apart from their husbands. In the male group, 5 had remained single, 
another one probably single, and of the 16 who had been married, only 7 were 
living with their wives at the time when their mental illness began; 11 had been 
widowed for periods ranging from 8 months to 36 years, and 3 had been separated 
for from 7 to 24 years. 

Only 5 of the female patients (2 married, 2 widowed, and 1 single) could be 
regarded as socially integrated, viz. 2 married women living with their 
husbands, 2 widows living with their children, and an unmarried woman who 
for forty years had worked for one family, continued to live there when she was 
no longer able to work, and was virtually a member of that family. Seven of the 
male patients could be so regarded; 6 of these were living with their wives, and 
1, a widower, with his daughter. 

There were 6 more patients, 3 men and 3 women, who were to a limited 
extent integrated into the life of the community. Although living under the 
same roof with children or other members of their family, they did not enter 
into their activities and were “‘ put up with’’ rather than accepted. 


E. J., aged 78, was an example of this. Once his children were grown 
up and set up homes of their own, he remained aloof from them. He lived 
in fairly comfortable circumstances, never visited them, and placed the onus 
for maintaining social contact on his children. He remarried after the death 
of his first wife, but none of his children ever met his second wife, who was 
killed during a raid. In the same raid E. J. was injured. He had already 
been deaf for a long time, and now was blinded as well. It was only then 
that he seemed to remember his children. There were no ties of affection 
on either side. E. J. had been a domineering type of man, and although 
the children did not refuse to take him into their home, they felt his presence 
there to be a burden. He lived in semi-isolation in a room on a different 
floor from the one where the family foregathered. 


Another patient, M. D., a widow of long standing, aged 78, who had no 
children, rented a room in a house where the landlady encouraged social 
intercourse between her lodgers and herself. The patient, a reserved but 
kindly person, became part of the landlady’s household, but when she began 
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to show symptoms of mental disturbance this seeming integration proved 
unsubstantial. 


The wife of T. G., aged 68, had deserted him while he was serving 
abroad in the first world war. He went back to his mother, and after her 
death went to live in a sister’s flat, but remained essentially alone, taking 
his meals in a cheap café nearby and was never invited to share the 
meagre amenities of the household. 


C. H., aged 79, had always been a dictatorial man, with his wife at his 
beck and call. Then she had a stroke and became entirely bedridden for 
twelve months prior to patient’s illness. He was thrown on his own resources, 
which were inadequate. 


Among the remaining patients, 17 women and 15 men were living alone or in 
Public Assistance and similar institutions just before admission to this hospital; 
social integration was to a large extent lacking. Fourteen of them were single, 
and it did not seem that their solitary way of life was of their own choosing. 
The women were resigned to an inevitable situation; the men tended to be 
solitary and were unable to make satisfactory contacts. 


J. G., aged 70, had lost touch with his family after his mother’s death. 
He, like her, had always suffered from feelings of inferiority. He changed 
his work whenever he had to make a decision, always evaded arguments, 
and preferred change of lodgings to a discussion of difficulties with his land- 
ladies. He stated that he had never had the courage to face the responsibili- 
ties of married life. When later he was forced to enter a Public Assistance 
institution, he developed delusions regarding the intentions of other inmates. 


The propriety of including in this category patients in Public Assistance 
institutions might be disputed. It might be argued that living in a Public 
Assistance institution involves contact with people of similar age and interests. 
But people still enter such institutions for the most part against their own will 
and only as a last resort. The inmates have rarely anything in common, apart 
from their inability to remain socially integrated outside the institution. Their 
attitude to the institution is largely based on traditional prejudice, but it may 
also be due to a realization that the institutions, as they mostly exist to-day, 
mean restricted possibilities of social and vocational life for the aged who live 
in them. 


K. B., aged 74, is a single woman, with some talent for sketching and 
designing. She never worked regularly, changing her places of employment 
frequently owing to’ an erratic temperament which precluded any normal 
relationship. She was disliked by her relatives. At the time of her mother’s 
death the patient was fifty years old, and had given up work. She became 
destitute. Her brother made her an allowance, but when it was discovered 
that she spent this largely on drink, he arranged for her admission to an 
institution. She had forfeited his sympathy and never heard of him again. 
She remained in the institution for twenty-two years, but always rebelled 
against her life there, and as time went on she became more and more 
unsociable. 


Four of the women had been in Public Assistance institutions for periods 
varying up to twenty-two years before admission to Tooting Bec; 3 others had 
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been in another hospital for 1 to 5 years. Three male patients had made their 
homes in men’s lodging-houses of the Rowton House, Seamen’s Hostel, and 
Salvation Army variety. Of 6 other “‘ non-integrated ’’ patients, 5 had lived 
in Public Assistance institutions from 2 months to 15 years. 


A man, P. L., aged 65, had been staying in a home for bombed-out 
people for 2$ years (this is the only case among male patients which demon- 
strates a direct influence of the war on integration). His wife was evacuated, 
leaving him in London on his own. His physical condition had been 
weakened considerably through inadequate care. In an air-raid he 
sustained an injury which precipitated his mental illness. 


There was also only 1 female in whom the effect of the war on integration 
was noticeable. L. W., aged 77, an unmarried woman, who was going 
blind, had been staying with a niece until the war broke out. The niece 
had to go out to work to supplement her soldier-husband’s income. L. W., 
always a quarrelsome person, developed increasing irritability, possibly as 
a result of her progressive blindness, and could not be left to be looked after 
by neighbours in the niece’s absence. Placement in an institution became 


necessary. 


There remains the group of those who lived in a room by themselves, despite 
the fact that they had children who might have made more satisfactory provision 
for them. Eight women and 7 men come into this category. In most of them 
the children did not consider it their duty to take the elderly patient into their 
home, mainly on the ground that they were only working-class people. This 
attitude suggests a decreasing tendency for the dependent aged to be supported 
by their own children and grandchildren; also, higher standards of living are 
recognized as necessary for subsistence. This raises the question whether the 
care offered by the community can compensate or be a substitute for the close 
and intangible bond of family relationships (1). 

Another important factor—temperament and character—affects social inte- 
gration. Out of the 15 men who were living alone or in institutions, 10 had 
shown personality difficulties, and out of 17 such women, 12 had shown similar 
defects of personality. There are grounds for holding that abnormalities of 
personality indicate a predisposition to senile psychoses (4). They also make it less 
likely that relatives will have the aged person to live with them. 


E. S., aged 87, was a widow, with four sons, only one of whom remained 
in touch with her. He described her as a bad-tempered person who had had 
difficulty in earning her living as a nurse because she lost her temper with 
her patients. She was intensely interested in religion and suspected the 
good faith of anyone who did not share her beliefs. It never occurred to 
her son to invite her to live with his family, even when she was in need 
of care. 


In other instances the patient’s excessive consumption of alcohol made 
children or relatives ashamed and therefore reluctant to have anything to do 
with her, 


M. C., aged 75, had always neglected her household duties in favour of 
drinking in public houses. The children left home and, after the death of 
her husband, none of them volunteered to have her with ther. They felt 
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the indignity of her conduct and wished to spare the feelings of their respective 
wives or husbands. The patient eventually was admitted to hospital after 
an accident due to drunkenness. 


Five of the women were estranged from their family because of drunkenness, 
and in another it had caused repeated dismissal from work ; in 2 further cases 
it was indirectly responsible for the patient’s admission to an institution. 

Among the male patients excessive consumption of alcohol was recorded 
in 11 cases, but in only 3 was there evidence that it had had a bad effect on 
family ties. 


J. G., aged 66, had a record of persistent drunkenness and cruel treatment 
of his wife arising out of this. His numerous children resented it bitterly. 
Only one showed any interest in him, and even he spoke with great bitterness 
of the unhappy home atmosphere which the patient had created. 


Relatives and friends showed close and continuing interest in 7 of the women; 
in 7 others there was spasmodic but not sustained interest, and in 10 of the women 
the relatives and friends showed no concern at all. 

Of the men patients, 6 were without friends or relatives. In 8 cases the 
relatives had submitted to a great deal of stress, and even suffering, to provide 
care at home for them; in 4 others there was occasional interest, and in 7 no 
trace of any concern about them. Those relatives who had felt themselves to be 
actively responsible for the patient’s care were extremely hesitant about agreeing 
to his entry into any institution. 


Previous OCCUPATION 


The 25 male patients had pursued occupations mainly in the lower wage 
class. Nine were employed in unskilled work as carmen, warehousemen, dust- 
men, navvies, stevedores, etc., 12 at semi-skilled work as draper’s assistant, 
publican, baker, etc., and 4 were skilled, e.g. engineer, clerk, foreman in factory, 
photographer. The opinion is generally held (Folsom, 1940) (2) that physical 
disability due to age comes on sooner in manual workers than in more privileged 
classes of the population and that their work causes this to happen. In this 
sample 17 patients (including 7 manual workers) carried on work up to the age 
of 65 or later. Of the remaining 8, only 1 was directly incapacitated through his 
work (an accident while driving a lorry). 

Taking the group of male patients as a whole, the following were the reasons 
for discontinuing work: loss of sight (4), epilepsy (1), accidents (3), legacy (1), 
forced out of employment owing to inability to compete in speed of performance 
with younger applicants (4). Four 6thers worked until just before their admission 
to Tooting Bec Hospital. The findings in these patients, therefore, do not 
support the above-mentioned belief about the relationship between type of 
work and age of ceasing to work. 

Although it can be assumed that the termination of active work often leads 
to impaired mental and physical functions, it was difficult to trace an obvious 
connexion between the cessation of work and the onset of mental illness, except 
in three cases. In these the patients yielded to a sense of frustration at having to 
make room for younger people and became very upset. 


A striking example of this is J. D., aged 72, a carpenter, who was anxious 
to continue work, but could not secure a job because he was considered too 
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old and too slow at his work. He was not eligible for old-age pension as 
he had not spent the requisite number of consecutive years in this country 
after his return from Australia. His wife had to become the breadwinner. 
This, combined with his enforced leisure, evidently resulted in mental disturb- 
ance in which preoccupation with his former work was the recurrent theme. 


The extent to which the patients remained active after having given up their 
regular work was determined by their “ normal ”’ personality, by their dependence 
on others for the satisfaction of their needs,.and by their infirmities. Only 
5 patients had insisted on performing certain duties; 4 of these were socially 
integrated, 1 lived on his own. 


W. S., aged 72, for example, had been anxious to do something in return 
for the hospitality of his son and daughter-in-law, and asked to be allowed 
to do the errands, although his poor eyesight made this dangerous. The 
shopping expeditions, however, afforded an opportunity for social contact 
with other people of his age and satisfied a need. 


None of the men had belonged to any club or taken part in social or religious 
activities; they were content to spend their time strolling, sitting in the park, and 
reading the daily papers. Only 1 was known to have gone to the cinema 
regularly. 

Among the 25 female patients all but 6 (2 nurses, 3 dressmakers, 1 shop 
assistant) had been employed in domestic work (14 of them in the employ of 
other people as housekeepers, cooks, charwomen, or maids). There did not 
seem to be a relationship between the type of work performed and the onset of 
the mental illness, nor had the cessation of regular work had an immediate effect 
on the mental health of the patients. Except 2 who lived in institutions before 
their admission to Tooting Bec Hospital, all the women had remained active in 
their own homes or their children’s. Three of them had been interested in 
Church activities. 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Patients were judged to have been insecure in this respect when their income 
or resources at the beginning of their mental illness had been much smaller than 
during the previous decade, or when they had been irksomely dependent on some 
other person’s economic support. 

All the patients were within the lower income group. ‘Therefore the difference 
between their working income and their old-age pension and supplementary 
pension was comparatively small. But the transition from earned to unearned 
income constituted a problem, offset probably only by the fact that the old-age 
and supplementary pensions were theirs by right and would be available under 
any circumstances. 

Five of the women patients had been financially insecure, and 10 had no 
other income than from old-age and supplementary pensions. Four who received 
old-age and supplementary pensions while living in their children’s or friends’ 
houses were no doubt able to manage more comfortably than those who had to 
live on the same income, but alone. Two others received a special disability 
pension in addition to their old-age pension. There were 2 patients in receipt 


2 old-age and supplementary pensions who had apparently been in financial 
raits, ; 
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One of them, E. R., a woman of 73, had always worked as a housekeeper, 
usually “living in.’”” Owing to her old age and an accident which in- 
capacitated her, she was no longer acceptable as a worker and was forced 
to live on her own. This coincided with the war, when higher cost of living 
and rationing made demands on her ingenuity to manipulate her small 
income successfully. She failed to do so, neglected her food, and became ill, 


Nine of the male patients were financially insecure. Four of them had felt 


keenly their dependence on others for their maintenance. 


J. G., aged 77, who had made a satisfactory living as a bricklayer working 
for one firm for 25 years, could not secure further employment when his 
employer had to close down. This coincided with domestic difficulties 
which resulted in separation from his wife. He had to go to live in Rowton 
House. He did not look after himself properly on his allowance from 
Public Assistance and became ill through prolonged under-nourishment. 


Only 3 of the women and 5 of the men had made some financial provision 


(savings, legacies, annuities, small investments) for their old age, apart from 
those who had been in pensionable employment. 


A substantial legacy had been left to one patient, J. G., aged 70, so that 
he retired from work at the age of 50 and lived on his capital, which he 
estimated would cover the remaining years of his life. Because of the war, 
with its rising cost of living, he found his money dwindling fast. He allowed 
himself an astonishingly small weekly sum, with the result that he finally 
collapsed in the street from starvation. He was contemplating suicide at 
the time. 


Diet 


Six of the male patients are known to have had a deficient diet over a pro- 


longed period, 4 because of allegedly insufficient income, and 2 as a result of 
general mental deterioration and lack of energy to provide food for themselves. 
Two women showed signs of malnutrition. 


A. W., a woman of 70, had always been of unstable temperament and 
unable to face responsibilities. She could not cope with rationing restrictions 
and neglected her diet. Her relatives suggested that she should take her 
meals in a communal restaurant, but she could not bring herself to do this. 


W. A., aged 68, a reserved and unassuming man, had lived alone in a 
room after his wife’s death three years earlier. He was one of a large family, 
but owing to some differences of many years’ standing he felt he could not 
approach them for help of any kind. He even told them that he had a 
grown-up daughter, in order to appear self-sufficient. He took to drink, 
neglected his meals completely, and developed signs of vitamin deficiency. 
He had to be certified, but was restored to normal health and mental balance 
after a few weeks of treatment in Tooting Bec Hospital. 


INFIRMITIES 
Three of the women were totally blind, and 4 others had progressive loss 


of sight. As 5 of them were not integrated socially, the impact of this infirmity 
on their lives was overwhelming. 
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M. B., a single woman aged 68, formerly a nurse, lived in a rented room 
on the top floor of a house. The landlord would not cater for the needs of 
this exacting patient, who had become nearly blind and refused an operation 
for cataract. She became severely hypochondriacal and difficult to look after. 


Three of the women had had a hemiplegia, 2 were epileptics, 4 were severely 
handicapped by deafness, and 2 by arthritis. All but 2 of these 11 patients lived 
on their own and their infirmities had contributed to their mental breakdown. 
Five of the male patients were blind, or nearly blind, but 3 of these had been 
adequately cared for in their homes; and the same applied to 3 out of the 7 who 
had had a hemiplegia. Only 1 of the 3 men who had become deaf had no one 
to look after him. One patient who had epileptic fits had been the centre of 
interest in his home for many years, and it was not this infirmity that had brought 
about his transfer to hospital. Bronchitis and emphysema were common among 
the male patients. Gout, osteoarthritis, paralysis agitans, and enlarged prostate 
also occurred. 


NATIONALITY 


To be a foreigner can be tantamount to an infirmity for the aged, especially 
when it makes conversation as difficult as would dysphasia or deafness. This 
was true of a Greek patient who could hardly make himself understood. More 
important, however, than language was the incomplete acceptance of the foreigner 
by the English community. There were 2 male and 3 female patients in whom 
this factor had been at work, though not always prominently. It is a natural 
tendency for foreign-born people to gravitate towards those who speak their own 
language and have similar cultural patterns; and this applies to all the non- 
British patients, except a Spanish woman, married to an Englishman, who had 
lived most of her life in this country. Their acceptance by the English community 
had been therefore of secondary importance until they were forced out of their 
familiar setting. 


A Polish woman patient, aged 76, had until her admission to Tooting 
Bec Hospital lived for years in a Public Assistance institution. She had a 
pronounced foreign accent, typical of the Jewish emigrant from Eastern 
European countries. The inmates of the institution made no secret of their 
objection to her presence there. She was sufficiently intelligent and sensitive 
to realize this. 


Errect oF War ConpDITIONS 


It is reasonable to suppose that this sample, studied in the fifth year of the 
war, at a time of comparative freedom from raids, shows fewer traces of conditions 
specifically due to the war than would have been apparent earlier, e.g. at the 
end of 1940. 

The effect of raids was noticeable in 3 men and 3 women. All three women 
had previously in their lives been treated in mental hospitals. 


In one, A. B., aged 71, the fear of raids had played a large part in preci- 
pitating the mental illness on this occasion. She became excited during 
raids and ran about the house shouting and crying, so that at times the 
Police had to be called in. 
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Another patient, R. W., aged 76, who was preoccupied with religious 
themes, became very upset during raids and identified the enemy ’planes 
as devils. 


Injuries sustained during bombing had indirectly led to admission to the 
hospital in three instances. 


One extremely obstinate old man, A. B., aged 83, always refused to take 
shelter during a raid. One night the raid became particularly fierce and 
he started to go to a shelter but fell on the way, his eyesight being very bad. 
He remained in an institution thenceforward until his admission to Tooting 
Bec Hospital. 

In another patient, G. P., aged 74, the fright caused by the falling of a 
landmine nearby is said to have marked the onset of overt mental disturbance. 


ENFORCED CHANGE OF HAapirTs 


The dislocation due to loss of home and other changes caused by bombing 
was a disturbing factor in 6 cases. 


A single woman, E. P., aged 83, was financially secure, lived alone in her 
own house, and managed all her own affairs competently. Then her house 
was badly damaged during a raid, and a succession of changes followed. 
From a Red Cross Hospice she was transferred to a Rest Centre and then to 
a Rest Home. There she became restless and made various attempts to 
return to her former home, and finally was found wandering in its vicinity. 
In 1939 she had become similarly confused on being taken to hospital with 
a fractured humerus, but the condition had cleared up. 


Other “ critical occurrences’ had included change of accommodation, loss 
of spouse or of close friends of similar age. 


E. G., aged 76, always a highly-strung woman, had become deaf and 
very suspicious. The district in which she had been living was badly 
damaged during raids, so she went to the country. There she continually 
fretted about her home and finally returned to London. Shortly afterwards 
her husband died; she was left alone in the flat and became upset and 
hallucinated. 


Another patient, W.S., aged 72, hearing of the sudden death by suicide 
of two friends with whom he had been living for some years, became pro- 
foundly disturbed. 


Another woman, E. R., aged 73, was acutely distressed when she had to 
leave the house in which she had lived happily for years. She referred 
constantly to her former accommodation, and could not adapt herself to 
the new conditions. 


Previous MENTAL HEALTH 


Two male patients and 3 women had previously been treated in a mental 
hospital. More striking than this was the frequency with which relatives reported 
defects of personality. These fell mainly into two groups—the domineering and 
the timid. Nine of the men and 5 women were said to have been always ove! 
bearing, quarrelsome, interfering, hard to live with; 4 men and g women had 
been retiring, weak, helpless, over-sensitive people. Besides these there wer 
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patients described as of a crafty, whining, unreliable personality, or abrupt, 
moody, and violent-tempered. Six had been conspicuously jealous and suspici- 
ous. Much care was taken to ensure that these descriptions applied to the 
patient before the advent of the psychosis, but it is possible that in some cases 
the early symptoms of senile dementia or the “halo” due to the psychosis 
biased the description of the patient’s usual personality. Nevertheless, it is 
plain that the majority of these patients had been ill-adjusted and difficult 
people. Rothschild and Sharp (1941) (3) have lately emphasized that persons 
with peculiar or inadequate personality are more vulnerable to cerebral damage 
than others; they break down in the face of cerebral changes which people 
mentally more robust could deal with. Meggendorfer (1926) (4) made much 
the same point in his retrospective study of senile patients. 


ULtTimaTeE SocraAt FAILuRe 


Lapses of cxnduct which make admission to a mental hospital imperative are 
usually severe, though the illness of which they are the evidence may not be: 
social criteria of the severity of morbid behaviour are sometimes very different 
from medical ones. It is a mistake to infer that because the patients admitted 
to Tooting Bec are senile, their illness must be a progressive dementia and the 
outlook for improvement dark. It is a social quite as often as a medical break- 
down that compels their admission, and a social improvement sometimes makes 
it possible for them to leave hospital again and resume their normal way of life— 
a restricted way of life, but not an unhealthy one necessarily. 

Many of the patients studied had been of a distorted and psychopathic 
personality for the greater part of their lives. As they grew older their relatives 
had noticed the usual signs: their memory was poorer, they grew garrulous and 
reminiscent, more fixed in their opinions and limited in their ideas, irritable 
when crossed, suspicious, emotionally uncontrolled. But these failings did not 
oblige anyone to intervene in the patients’ affairs until some overt action or gross 
omission revealed that the old man was helpless, a social responsibility, or an 
intolerable anomaly in ordinary society. The social lapses which disclosed or 
underlined the mental illness and necessitated admission to Tooting Bec Hospital 
had been varied. 

Among those who had been in a hospital or institution before coming to 
Tooting Bec Hospital, it was interference with others that drew attention to their 
mental state. Thus 4 women and 2 men had become a nuisance because they 
kept getting into other people’s beds. Eleven other patients (g women and 2 men) 
who were living at home had caused annoyance to neighbours (by accusations 
that they were murdering someone, damage to walls and property, shouting or 
moving furniture about at night). 


One old man, G. P., aged 74, had been brought before the Court, fined, 


and served with an eviction notice. 


Wandering, often coupled with restlessness at night, had been common: 
eight of the men and 8 women had had to be admitted because of this. 


J. D., aged 72, would frequently leave the house at night, in spite of his 
wife’s watchfulness, and wander the streets for hours. 


A. T., a woman aged 71, on removal from the district where she had 
lived for nearly 50 years, could not settle down in her new milieu and, 
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although she was nearly blind, would frequently disappear, to be found 
perhaps days later in her old home. 


Another patient, aged 66, would knock at people’s doors in the middle 
of the night, asking to be taken home by taxi. 


Four patients (3 men, 1 woman) had attempted or seriously threatened 
suicide; in two instances this was associated with homicidal inclinations. Two 
men and 2 women had got into trouble for indecent behaviour (stripping them- 
selves, micturating in public). Five of the men had become violent (often in a 
mild delirium), and another, who had been punished several times for trespassing, 
was on remand for having bilked the railway company of his fare, when his 
mental deterioration was observed and a diagnosis of cerebral arteriosclerosis 
made. 

After admission to Tooting Bec Hospital 7 male patients died within 6 to 
25 days, and 3 women within 3 to 46 days. Of the 8 male patients whose con- 
dition improved greatly, 5 had been living by themselves before their admission, 
as had the 3 women whose condition improved appreciably. Six men improved 
slightly (5 of whom had been living alone) and 10 women (4 of whom had not 
been socially integrated). The condition of 4 men and g women remained 
stationary or deteriorated. 

As this paper deals with the social aspects of senile deterioration, the clinical 
features of the patients’ illnesses will not be described: they conformed to the 
familiar picture of organic disease in the aged (Diethelm and Rockwell, 1943) (5). 
It is, of course, true that some of the social factors discussed (especially * social 
integration ’’) have been inseparably linked with either the patient’s personality 
or his developing dementia: if he had not been cantankerous, for instance, he 
would have had more friends; if he had had more friends he would not have 
become so embittered; and so on (Rothschild and Sharp, 1941) (3). It is, 
however, useful to consider the social aspects in isolation, so far as that is possible; 
and indeed nothing but the bare pathetic records themselves could convey 
the tangle of medica! and social threads that constitutes the latter history of 
these wrecks. 


CoMMENT 


The social study of a small sample of old people admitted to a mental hospital 
cannot be the basis for conclusions about old people generally; but neither can 
it be regarded as yielding information only about the consequences of gross 
cerebral deterioration. If the group studied is much narrower than the ageing 
and aged population, it is also broader than the population of senile dements. 
The Tooting Bec patients, as this study has shown, could in many instances have 
remained in the ordinary community if social circumstances had been more 
favourable; and many of them could (and do) improve and return to the com- 
munity when social circumstances are favourable. It is not a group of hopeless 
dotards but of people showing various degrees of mental and physical old age 
that has been studied; in a large number of them social factors have played the 
main part in making admission to a mental hospital necessary. 

Failure to retain a place in the community, to be a member of a family, to 
have an appreciated share in the life of some household or working group, has 
been common in the patients studied: this defect of social integration is powerfully 
adverse to mental health—it could hardly be otherwise. It has in some of these 
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cases been the outcome of a wayward and difficult personality; but more often it 
has been an unavoidable consequence of the narrowed circle, the bereavement, 
and the incapacity for forming new habits and associations which often char- 
acterize old age. Its effects on mental health are plain in these patients who 
have had to seek the care of a mental hospital, but the effects are not all irremedi- 
able; the patients might not only have remained in tolerable mental health if 
their social conditions (not only in the material sense) had been bettered, but 
having once broken down they can still in many cases improve in hospital (largely 
because of the social care and nursing) and become capable again of living in the 
community, provided always that the milieu will then be favourable to their 
social reintegration. It would not be difficult to list sugh requirements as suitable 
recreational opportunities and housing; but these clearly depend on individual 
tastes and habits, and are in any case subordinate to the intimate needs for 
affection and other human contacts, especially within the family. There has 
been a distinct development towards the separation of ages. A closer association 
of age and youth within larger households might well be a move.in the right 
direction. To make this a practical possibility both the older and younger 
generations will need to reorientate themselves regarding the place of old age 
within the community. No general formula can do justice to the variety of the 
individual problems in this regard, as they were brought out in our study. It 
was, however, striking how often it appeared that timely investigation by a skilled 
social worker could have indicated steps that would avert or delay the mental 
breakdown (particularly in glaring cases such as those who seemed unaware of 
possibilities for financial assistance). This may have been wisdom after the event 
and cannot be put to the proof: the restoration of patients who appear capable, 
after treatment, of living again in the community is a field of work which could 
be extended; its results in bringing about the mental health and happiness of 
some of the aged would be more important than its financial and economic 
advantages, significant though the latter are at a time when the cost of hospital 
care for the aged is a mounting burden upon health authorities. 

The investigation indicated the need for non-residential advisory centres for 
the ageing and aged. These should be staffed by doctors, psychologists, and 
social workers familiar with the problems of this period of life, very much on the 
lines of a child guidance clinic. The success of such centres will be bound up 
with the wider measures the community takes to cater for the special needs of 
the elderly. Old age need not be, as Socrates thought it, “‘ the sink into which 
all distresses flow, unrelieved by any joy.” 

Although the group of people studied cannot, of course, be taken as an average 
sample of the aged population, they show many of the social problems familiar to 
those working among the aged, and it is legitimate to infer that such problems are 
seen in this group in their most pressing and insistent form. Loneliness, in- 
firmities, disease, idleness, under-nourishment, and poverty were more conspicu- 
ous here because these patients represent utter failure to adjust to the social and 
psychological as well as material privations of old age, and because their 
deteriorating mental health has made them especially prone to such privations. 
They are therefore the extreme cases; what is seen in them in high relief is evident 
less conspicuously in the social contour map of old people generally, showing 
their needs and troubles; but the picture of well-adjusted old age, making the 
best of its handicaps, cannot be guessed at from any study of these failures. 
It is as an indication of the social causes and effects of unhelped old age that this 
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study of breakdown has been designed, and as a pointer towards social means of 
prevention and treatment. 


Our thanks are due to Dr. P. M. Turnbull, M.C., Medical Superintendent 


of Tooting Bec Hospital, for kindly allowing the investigation to be carried out 
and giving all facilities for it. 
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A NOTE ON FERTILITY AMONG THE 
TALLENSI OF THE GOLD COAST! 


By M. FORTES 


NTHROPOLOGISTS have begun to realize the importance of demo- 

graphic data for their inquiries, especially in the study of primitive economics.? 
But our knowledge of primitive population structures is most inadequate.* In 
the case of Africa, official statistics are of little help. Thus anthropologists 
have had to be their own demographers, in however rough-and-ready a fashion. 
From the demographer’s point of view such amateur investigations have serious 
defects. As Charles and Forde point out in a paper® analysing some population 
data from the village of Umor in South-Eastern Nigeria, an anthropologist’s 
demographic data are usually derived from an unofficial census limited to a single 
occasion. Their reliability is further limited by the smallness of the samples 
and the difficulty of ascertaining exact ages, or birth and mortality rates. If 
better data were available for the area to which this paper refers, there would be 
no excuse for publishing mine. 

The Tallensi* are typical of the congeries of negroid tribes occupying the 
plateau of the Gambaga Scarp in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. 
They number between thirty and forty thousand. Culturally and economically, 
they are highly homogeneous. They are sedentary cultivators, over go per cent. 
of whose crops consist of the cereals that form their staple foodstuffs. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of the men are peasant farmers. There is no division into occupa- 
tional classes or stratification by hereditary rank among them; and except for 
a handful of chiefs and headmen, who are atypical of the general population in 
every respect owing to modern conditions, there is very little variation in the 
standard of living (which is little above subsistence level) or of hygiene (which 
is rudimentary). A population-density of over 170 to the square mile is one of 


‘I am greatly indebted to Dr. Brenda Clapham for assistance with the statistical parts of this 
paper. 

* Cf. Firth, R., Primitive Polynesian Economy, pp. 39-48. 

* Cf. Carr-Saunders, A. M., The Population Problem, and Krzywicki, L., Primitive Society and its 
Vital Statistics. The deficiencies of Carr-Saunders’ data are commented on by Charles and Forde 
in the paper cited below. Krzywicki’s ingenuity in squeezing his sources lead him to deductions 
that are plausible more on account of their consistency with commonly held opinions than on the 
basis of his figures. 

* Cf. Lord Hailey’s remarks (An African Survey, p. 125) that “‘ for the majority (of African tribes 
it is impossible to say with confidence whether they are reproducing themselves or not, and in no 
case is it possible to state accurately the balance of births and deaths.”’ Cf. also R. R. Kuczynski’s 
detailed analysis of the demographic statistics available for the West African Mandated Territories 
tn his The Cameroons and Togoland. This is a devastating critique of the inadequacies of official 
statistics in Africa. 

*Enid Charles and C. Daryll Forde, ‘“‘ Notes on Some Population Data from a Southern 
Nigerian Village,”” SocloLoGcIcAL Review, No. 2, 1938, pp. 1-16. Supplementary data on this 
village are given in Forde, Marriage and the Family among the Yaké in South-Eastern Nigeria, LS.E. 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 5, 1941, pp. 90-98. 

* A short account of the economic and domestic organization of the Tallensi is given iri M. and 

S. L. Fortes, ‘‘ Food in the Domestic Economy of the Tallensi,” Africa, IX, 1936, pp. 237-276. 
heir political and social structure is briefly analysed in African Political Systems, edited by M. 
Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, pp. 239-271, and more fully in my forthcoming book The 
Dynamics of Clanship among the Tallensi. 
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the factors making the struggle for a livelihood severe. Western civilization had 
hardly dented the traditional way of life in Taleland when our data were gathered, 
in 1934-5. Modern measures of public health and medical care had not been 
introduced to any appreciable extent. Warfare, which had considerable social 
significance, but little influence on the demographic position, in the traditional 
order of society, has vanished, unlamented. The most significant change of the 
past two decades, from the demographic standpoint, has been the opportunities 
now available for supplementing self-grown food supplies by purchase and this 
mitigates the annual period of food shortage. It has made famine a thing of 
the past. 

Two sets of data are used. The first has been extracted from a socio-economic 
census of one of the largest Tale clan settlements, Tongo, which was made in 
1934. This sample includes male members of all the four residential subdivisions 
of Tongo, the largest number coming from one particular subdivision. In 
addition, a few members of two adjacent clans, very closely allied to Tongo, have 
been included. As a result of intermarriage between these three clans over a long 
period, there is hardly a person in any of them who is not cognatically related 
to members of the other two. This sample is drawn from a total population 
estimated at about 3,000. It is not a random sample, nor have I attempted to 
weight the representation of each clan segment according to the numerical 
strength of that segment in the total population; but it can be considered a repre- 
sentative sample in view of the great social and economic homogeneity of the 
Tallensi. 

A settlement is occupied by a patrilineal maximal lineage (i.e. a group of 
male agnates with a common named ancestor placed nine or ten generations 
back) or a group of clan-linked maximal lineages, together with the wives and 
unmarried daughters of the male members.? By the rule of exogamy women 
marry out of the clan or maximal lineage and men get their wives from other 
clans. As there are no preferred or prescribed marriages, the tendency is for the 
wives of a clan to be a random sample of the daughters of neighbouring, and, 
especially, the immediately adjacent clans. Over three-quarters of the men of 
this sample are members of a single patrilineal descent group, and the rest are 
cognatically related to them. The wives recorded belong by birth to several 
~ clans. Tale settlements, it should be added, are extraordinarily stable social and 
ecological groups. There is little doubt, for example, that the clan at present 
occupying Tongo has been there for at least ten generations. There has been 
a good deal of emigration from Tongo and the adjacent settlements, but no 
immigration into the area within living memory. 

The unit of the socio-economic census from which this sample is taken was 
the common residential unit of the Tallensi, the agnatic joint family. The 
information was obtained, principally, from the male heads of joint families. 
By reason of their responsibility for the welfare of all their dependants, these men 
have as accurate a knowledge as is possible in Tale conditions of the composition 
of their families. Tallensi regard the production of offspring as the supreme 
purpose of life. The idea of infanticide would horrify them. The custom of 
adoption is unknown and every child normally grows up in the care of its own 
father. There is every reason for a man to take pride in and know all the 
children sprung from his loins. Data on living offspring in this sample can be 
considered as entirely reliable. Data on children dying after birth are accurate 

* A detailed analysis of Tale clanship is given in my forthcoming book, previously cited. 
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as to numbers within a very small margin of error, for the death of a child 
born alive is documented by the fact that a funeral ceremony has to be made 
for it. But men often fail to remember the sex of a child dying in very early 
infancy a long time ago. Miscarriages and stillbirths are not accurately re- 
membered. 

The Tallensi do not have a system of age-grades or classes. The age-groupings 
I have used are based on estimates in which use was made of a number of well- 
known events that could be dated from official records. But these age-groupings 
are very approximate, tending to err on the conservative side. Thus in the 
original tabulations, if a particular man appeared to be between 22 and 27 years 
old, he was placed in the under-25 group. Sexual intercourse is forbidden to 
the parents during the lactation period of their child, which lasts approximately 
three years, and this rule is in general carefully observed. This makes it possible 
for the age-group of infants or of children dying in infancy to be determined with 
fair accuracy. For children of older ages, various other indications make a fairly 
accurate estimate of age possible. Thus if a girl was reported as having com- 
menced her periods, it could be inferred from observations made on this subject 
that she was probably over fourteen. 

The Tallensi have the custom of child betrothal, but most women do not 
marry until their menses are well established and, as far as I could judge from 
many inquiries, it appears to be unusual for a woman to have her first child 
before she is about 17 or 18. Youths begin to seek wives from the age of 17 or 
18 onwards, but they seldom acquire a wife who will stay permanently until 
they are about 25, approximately. Short-lived experimental marriages are 
very common. A man over 40 may have made as many as twenty experimental 
marriages though he has only two wives. Polygyny is the ideal, but it is seldom 
possible for a man under 35 to have more than one wife. This is partly due 
to the low productivity of Tale agriculture and partly to the control over 
marriages of their dependants exercised by the older men as family and 
lineage heads responsible for the payment of bride price. Polygyny, therefore, 
is positively correlated with age—that is, with increasing jural, ritual, and 
social responsibilities and increasing command over economic resources. This 
appears clearly from Table I, which summarizes the results of an investiga- 
tion of Tale marriage to be published elsewhere. It shows the distribution of 
the effective living wives of a sample of 146 men mainly from Tongo. 

The table shows that only 14 (12-6 per cent.) of the 111 married men have 
more than two living wives and that only 21 (28-4 per cent.) of the 74 men under 
45 have more than one wife as compared with 23 (62 per cent.) of the men over 
45- Both the modal value of one wife and the mean values show that polygyny 
among the Tallensi generally implies having two wives at most. 

The second sample is subject to fewer qualifications. It consists of a small 
group of women known to be well past child-bearing age, wives of men of Tongo 
and the two adjacent clans. The data for this sample were collected in 1943, 
when, in the course of other duties, I was able to pay a flying visit to Tongo. 
The women were carefully questioned by me on a single day. As they all knew 
me well they showed no reticence. I consider the information they gave as 
highly reliable. Several of them appear in the 1934 sample, but as a group 
they form a representative sample of the wives past child-bearing age of the 
three clans involved. 
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TABLE I 
FREQUENCY OF MARRIAGE AND PoLyGyNY AMONG TALE MEN we 
Single Men. Married Men. 
| Total r 
Age-group. iis Number of Wives. Married AN ml 
Bachelors. | Pl as a 
1 2 3 4 5 
| 
18~30 years 15 ly — 32 3 — — 35 _ §0 
31-45» < oy 2! 13 3 2 ae 39 : 
7 I > ab 
46+ feos i 14, 14 3 5 I 37. of 
es tal e el 
ms + 2 67 30 6 7 I 111 146 
Per cent. of sample 24 46 20°5 4 48 OF 76 100 
Per cent. of married 
men. ° ‘ —- 60-4) 27 5°4 6-3 0-9 100 


Mean number of wives: All men, 1-2; married men, 1-6. 

Bachelors are men who have never been permanently married. 

Wid. = widowers without a wife. 

Des. = men left single through being deserted by their wives. - 

(9 non-effective wives—nominal wives and those incapacitated by long illness or senility 
from performing the normal functions of wives—are excluded.) 


Following Charles and Forde (loc. cit.) we can begin by considering first the 


fertility of males. The first sample included 138 adult males, as follows: 


TABLE II 


ApuLtT MALEs IN First SAMPLE 





Age-group. | Childless.* Fathers. Total 

Over 45 years ‘ . = , : 3 35 38 
18-45 years (approx. ° : : 28 72 100 
NR isk ics 31 107 138 


* Bachelors, widowers, and 2 sterile men. 


The offspring produced by this group of men is given in Table III. 

In theory, a man may continue to produce offspring until old age puts an end 
to his procreative powers or until he dies. Actually, Table III shows that children 
under 3 form only 5 per cent. of the surviving children of men over 60, as com- 
pared with 41 per cent. of the surviving offspring of men under 45. They form 
10 per cent. of the surviving offspring of men in the 25~-45-year age-group. 
Combining the two highest age-groups of men, we find that children 
aged 0-3 .years constitute 8 per cent. of all the surviving children of the men 
aged 45 and over. Compared with the large difference between the percentage 
incidence of o-3-year-olds among surviving offspring of either of the two oldest 
age-groups of men and the corresponding percentage for the men under 45, the 
difference between the percentages of infants found among the surviving children 
of the two oldest age-groups is very small (5% : 41%; 10% : 41%; 5% : 10%)- 
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The 8 per cent. incidence of infants among surviving offspring, if the two oldest 
age-groups of men are combined, does not differ substantially from either the 
5 per cent. of infants occurring among the living children of the men over 60 or 
the 10 per cent. occurring among the children of those aged 45-60. Moreover, 
the average number of children born alive to men over 60 (10-5) does not differ 
significantly from the average number born to men aged 45-60 (9:9). While, 
therefore, only the men over 60 can be strictly regarded as having completed their 
reproductive period, it appears that no great increase of error would result from 
estimating the completed number of offspring born to men from the data we have 
for all men over 45. The relevant data are set out in Tables IVa, IVs, and IVe. 


TABLE [Va 


CHILDREN BORN TO MEN OVER 45 





Number of Children. 


Cases. Average 
0-4 yrs. $-9 YTS. | 10-14 YTS. | I§-19 yrs. 20+-yTs 
By 1 wife . , ; ; 10 2 6 2 -— 68 
By more than 1 wife . 25 1 10 9 2 3 114 
All families Bec via ke 35 3 16 UI 2 3 10°05 
All families ° : . 38 (i.e. including 3 childless men) 93 
TABLE IVs 


Survivinc CuHitprRen, Botu Sexes, OF MEN OVER 45 


Numbers. 
Cases. Average 
° I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 pit 
By 1 wife »| 10 I 3 I 2 --- I 2 38 
By more than 
1 wife : 25 - I 3 4 4 4 4 4 I 7 
All families . 3 - I 4 4 6 6 4 I 5! 
All families. 3 (i.e. including 3 childless men) 47 
TABLE IVc 
SURVIVING MALe CHILDREN OF MEN OVER 45 
Numbers. 
Cases. _ - : ‘Comamees | Average 
<7 I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
By 1 wife . ; , ‘ : 10 2 2 4 2j;—-;-—- — 16 
By more thani wife . . 25 2 6 5 3 15 2 2 27 
All families ° . . ‘ 35 4 8 9 5 |' 5 2 2 — 2°4 
Allfemilies . . . .| (ie. including 3 childless men) 22 


The means given in these and all subsequent tables are subject to a wide 
margin of error owing to the smallness of the samples. In addition, as Charles 
and Forde point out, data of this sort represent “the results of fertility and 
mortality prevailing over a period of fifty years or so.” As is shown in Table Ill, 
the total number of children born alive to all fathers over 45 is 352; the total 
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number of children of both sexes surviving at the time of the census was 180; and 
the total number of male survivors was 83. It can be taken for granted that the 
g childless men included will never have children, as two are sterile and one is 
an old bachelor. If these are included, the means given in the above tables 
may be taken to represent a fair approximation to the completed fertility rates 


of males. The means suggest that the reproductive capacity of males is associated 
with an average of between 1-5 and 2 effective wives producing offspring for 
each man who completes his reproductive life. This is consistent with the data 
given on p. 102 showing that the mean number of wives per married man in the 
area of the census is 1-6 and that among men over 45 not more than 24 per cent. 
have more than two living wives at a time. 

Table IVc suggests a survival rate of between 2 and 2-5 male offspring for 
each male who completes his reproductive life. As Charles and Forde point 
out for the case of the Yaké, such a figure is less than the gross reproduction rate 
of males, since many of the sons born to the older men have died before the 
date of the census, and greater than the net rate, since some of their living sons 
will die before completing the reproductive period. We can, however, get some 
idea of the magnitude of the gross reproduction rate of males from the data of 
Table III. If we assume that the chances of death are approximately equal for 
both sexes in early infancy the deaths of offspring in early infancy recorded as of 
unknown sex can be divided equally between males and females. In that case 
the total number of male deaths for offspring of men over 45 would number 83. 
As there are altogether 83 surviving sons for the men of this group in our sample, 
it would appear that the figure of 2-2-5 surviving male children represents about 
half the gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rate would therefore 
be about 4:3. 

Some indication of the net reproduction rate of males can be obtained by 
considering the data we have on mortality. From Table III and Table VI, as 
will be shown later, an infant mortality rate in the first year of life of not less than 
130 per thousand would seem to be indicated. We can, therefore, safely follow 
Charles and Forde in assuming a mortality rate of 150 per thousand births in the 
first year of life. Comparing this with mortality rates in Eastern Europe during 
the post-war period they suggest a reduction of the male offspring of men over 
60 by about a quarter before the offspring reach the end of their reproductive 
life. On this assumption our figures suggest a net reproduction rate of about 
\'7 for Tale males. This is not far short of the figure of 1-g-2-2 established by 
Charles and Forde for the Yaké. We may conclude that the end-result of the 
fertility and mortality rates prevailing among the Tallensi over the past forty 
or fifty years is a more than adequate replacement rate of males. Sociological 
evidence confirms this conclusion. The natives complain of an increasing 
shortage of farm land in the area from which our sample was taken: and during 
the past fifty years or so there has been an increasing stream of migration of 
young men of this community to less congested areas in the vicinity. 

Charles and Forde also use the ratio of minors to adults in the population as 
an index of reproductive capacity. According to Tables II and III we have 
138 fathers and potential fathers plus 36 adult sons as the adult male part of our 
sample, as against 100 male minors. This gives a proportion of 36 per cent. 
minors in the population. But this is an underestimate. For a number of the 
adult sons also appear in the group of fathers and potential fathers and are thus 
counted twice. We can regard the 36 per cent. minors as being, therefore, 
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a lower limit. If, on the basis of our sample, we estimate the percentage of 
minors as 40 per cent., we shall probably be not far out. This places ou 
population among the peoples with a high net reproduction rate, as shown by 
Charles and Forde (loc. cit., p. 4). 

We turn now to consider the data derived from the women of our first sample, 
These include 155 wives of men of the area from which the sample is drawn, 
While the majority are wives of the men we have previously dealt with, some are 
widows living with grown-up sons. As has been mentioned before, the exact 
ages of these women could not be determined. Table V shows the composition 
of this group of women. 


TABLE V 
Wives of child-bearing age . : . 4 . ‘ ‘ EO eA 126 
Wives known to be past child- bearing age ee ‘ ; : ; he Vidics ore 29 
Total number of wives . . . .~ . 155 
Barren women . nee 3 
Young wives who have not yet borne . 16 
Total reproductive wives . ; beta Wa .« 136 


Table VI shows the distribution of the offspring of this group of wives. 


TABLE VI 
Orrspainc OF F 196 REPRODUCTIVE Wwes 





| Age-group and Numbers of Children, all live births. 


° 0-3 yrs. 3-14 yrs. 14-18 yrs. 18+ yrs. Totals 
| M F M F M 7 | M r | M I 
Living | 28 33 60 67 9 8 | 45 38 | 142 146 
Dead * 60 58 7 8 3 — I 7; 71 73 
Dead, S.U t 56 1 — | — 57 
| 
Total live births . - ‘ ‘ . i , ‘ 489 
Total survivors, both sexes : : , ‘ : ; , 288 
Total dead children . . ‘ ; . : ; i 201 
Average live births, 136 mothers : : , 4 : ; 36 
Average live births, 155 wives... : : 3°2 


* Dead at time of census, having died at age aibieni: ' indicated. 
+ Dead, sex unknown. 
M= - male; F = female. 


No inferences as to reproduction rates can be made from this sample as the 
majority of the women had not yet passed the age of child-bearing at the ume of 
the census. But among them were 29 women (28 mothers and 1 barren woman) 
who were definitely known to have passed the menopause, and 13 other women 
each of whom had at least one child over the age of 18 years, approximately. 
The average number of children born to the first group of mothers is 6°3 and the 
average number born to the second group is 5-9, the difference being within its 
standard error. No appreciable increase of error will, therefore, result if the two 
groups are combined to determine the repreductive capacity of women past 
child-bearing age. 

The offspring of this group of 42 women are shown in Tables VIIa and VIB. 
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TABLE VIIa 
OFFSPRING OF 42 WOMEN PAST CHILD-BEARING AGE 





Age-group and Number of Children, al) live births. 


3-14 yrs. 14-18 yrs. 18+ yrs. Totals. 


} P } , : , } M F 
Living _* ‘ : 74 80 154 
Dead * ; ° 36 40 76 
Dead, S.U.f .« c 30 


ae 110 )=—s-:120 260 
Totals : ‘ : 
- 30 


41 mothers. 42 wives. 


Total live births . . . ‘ . . ; . 260 
Average live births. , ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ ; 6-2 
Total surviving male children . ‘ . ‘ ; , 74 
Average surviving male children ; . : satis . 1°76 
Total surviving female children , ‘ , 

Average surviving female children . . . : ; . 1°90 
Total surviving children, both sexes. . . . . ' 154 
Average surviving children, both sexes. : , ‘ . 3°67 


* Dead at time of census, having died at age (approx.) indicated. 
+t Dead, sex unknown. 

M = male; F = female. 

(Miscarriages and stillbirths excluded as data are unreliable.) 


TABLE VIIs 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF OFFSPRING OF 42 WIVES 


Number of | All Live Male Female All 
Births. Births. Survivors. Survivors. | Survivors. 


wwol | a 


“ 
1) 


9 
10 
1! 


lll lla wnwwsow 
1 | lm OM oO 


- | cocnns 


Total cases = 42 42 } 42 42 


Here again these last three tables present the end-results of fertility and mor- 
tality prevailing over the past thirty to fifty years. Assuming, however, that the 
crude birth-rate has not altered significantly during this period and that our 
sample is a representative one, we can conclude from these tables that a high 
rate of effective fertility prevails among Tale women.’ There is a marked medal 
value of 6 live births per woman—no fewer than 35 per cent. of the women had 
6 children; 74 per cent. had 6 or more children, and only 7 per cent. had fewer 
than 4 children, the mean being 6-2. , 


Nese ae 
es Dnly 1 barren woman appears in our sample, but the true incidence of barrenness may well 
 Sigher than the 2 per cent. this suggests. Other census material, not utilized in this paper, 
ugeests, however, that it is not substantially higher. 
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The mean number of female offspring surviving to these women at the time 
of the census was 1-9. Again, this figure is less than the gross reproductive rate 
but higher than the net rate, since some of the daughters of these women had 
died before the census and some still living at that time would not survive to complete 
their reproductive life. We can, however, arrive at an approximate estimate of the 
gross reproduction rate by the same method as was previously used for the men. 
If the chances of death in early infancy are assumed to be equal for both sexes, 
the total number of girls born to these women would be 135, giving a mean of 
3-2. This figure recalls the gross reproduction rate for Bulgaria in 1go1-5 
(3242) quoted by Kuczynski.t Approximately the same figure emerges if we 
estimate the gross reproduction rate from the total number of live births. Assum- 
ing a sex ratio of 1 : 1 the mean number of live births per woman will be roughly 
. twice the gross reproduction rate, which therefore comes to 3-1 approximately. 

To estimate the net reproduction rate we require to know the mortality rates 
that prevailed during the reproductive period of these women. Some indication 
of this is afforded by our data. On our previous argument, it appears that 
55 (i.e. 41 per cent.) of the 135 daughters born to these women died before the 
date of the census. (The percentage loss is the same for the male offspring of 
these women, on the assumption of equal chances of death in infancy for the 
two sexes.) Approximately 7 per cent. of the girls born died after infancy, and 
approximately 34 per cent. during the first three years of life. (Again the figures 
are about the same for the boys.) On the basis of these estimates we can probably 
assume that a further 3-4 per cent. of the total female offspring will fail to com- 
plete the reproductive period. This would bring the probable total loss on the 
gross rate up to about 45 per cent., making the net reproduction rate for our 
sample of the order of 1-7. This figure is somewhat less than the net reproduction 
rate of 1-878 given by Kuczynski? for Bulgaria in 1901-5, but is about the same 
as the figures he gives for European Russia in 1896-7 (1-65) and for Bulgaria in 
1906-10 (1°76). 

An estimate of mortality rates can be obtained in another way. Table VIII 
gives an estimate of the deaths per thousand children at ages 0-3, 3-14, and 
3-18 years, based on the data of Tables III and VI. A rough correction has 
been made for the living children in each group who had not been exposed to 
death over the whole period. The assumption is made that 1 in 10 of the living 
at age 0-3 will die before passing out of the group (assuming the risk of death 
to be greater before than after 1-5 years) and that 1 in 30 of the living at ages 
3-14 and 3-18 will die before reaching the reproductive period. 

On the basis of these estimates, it appears that out of 1,000 children born 
alive, about 620 will survive to the age of 3, 570 to the age of 14, and 560 to the 
beginning of the reproductive period, at about 18. There would be further 
losses before the completion of the reproductive period. 

These estimates may be compared with the figures for female survivors 
(assuming a sex ratio of unity) given by Kuczynski* for a number of European 
and overseas countries, in the 1920’s and 1930’s. The lowest proportions of 
females surviving to the age of 15, as given by Kuczynski, are for European 
Russia (696) and Bulgaria (728), as contrasted with the rate of 956 per 1,000 for 
New Zealand and gio for England and Wales. The survival rates estimated for 
children of our population, therefore, appear to be substantially lower than those 

*In Political Arithmetic, edited by L. Hogben, pp. 54-55- 
* Op. cit., pp. 62-63. * Op. cit., p. 68. 
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TABLE VIII 
Estm™aTED MorTA.ity RATEs 


Children, all live births. 
— Mean 
Parents. Age-group. : est. deaths 
Living. Dead.* Lives exposed. ro ng | Pee tee. 


All men . : : , O-3 59 187 499 390 378 
All wives a , 0-3 61 174 489 367 


Allmen. . ° ° 3-14 123 18 253 &> 81 
All wives ‘ ‘ . 3-14 127 16 254 75 


All men . ‘ . . 3-18 146 21 253 103 95 
All wives eer ee 3-18 144 18 254 87 


* I.e. died at approximately the age indicated. 
prevailing in Eastern Europe between 1920 and 1930. They appear to be well 
below the survival rates prevailing in England in the late nineteenth century. 

Kuczynski notes? that the ratio of net to gross reproduction rate has increased 
from about 4:7 to 6:7 in Western and Northern Europe during the past 100 years. 
In view of the high mortality rates apparently prevailing among them, it is un- 
likely that this ratio would exceed 1:2 for our native population. This would 
give a net reproduction rate of about 1-5, a little lower than our previous estimate 
of 1-7, Our data give the mean number of surviving female offspring as 1-9 
and the mean number of surviving male offspring as 1-8 for the 42 women past 
child-bearing age, the corresponding figures for males over 45 being 2-2 surviving 
male offspring and 2-5 surviving female offspring. These survivors would have 
passed through the early years of highest mortality, but most of them had not 
completed the reproductive period at the time of the census. If the mortality 
rates during the period of child-bearing and of manhood are high, as they well 
might be, the ratio of the net to the gross reproductive rate might be less than 1: 2. 
A net reproductive rate of 1-5 would put our population on a par with the more 
fertile countries of Eastern Europe and the Far East in the 1920’s. Kuczynski 
gives* the following comparable figures of net reproduction rates: Bulgaria, 
1921-5, 1°534, 1927, 1°446; Poland, 1921, 1-506; 1925, 1-467; Japan, 1925, 
1°495; 1930, 1°571. 

We may conclude that the replacement of women among the Tallensi has 
also been adequate during the past thirty or forty years. Too much significance 
cannot be attached to the fact that the net reproduction rates for men and 
women are about equal, in view of the smallness of our samples. The rate for the 
men should be higher, to be consistent with the information we have on the 
differential reproductive capacity of men and women. The average of 6-2 
children born to women who have completed their reproductive years is con- 
sistent with the average of 9-3 born to men over 45, if, as we have argued previ- 
ously, a man’s completed offspring are the progeny of an average of 1-5-2 wives. 

. In the foregoing analysis the assumption has been made that the sex-ratio at 
birth is 1:1 and that the chances of death are equal for both sexes. Our data 
do not make a decisive test of these assumptions possible. The only indication 
we have on the first point is that among the surviving children of all the men 
? The Carlisle Table, based on a census in Carlisle in 1870, gives the ‘number of survivors to 
age 15 as 630 per 1,000, 2 Op. cit., p. 67. * Op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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(Table III) the sex-ratio is 100 males to 106 females and among those of all the 
women (Table VI) it is 100: 103. 

We come now to the 1943 sample of women definitely known to be past 
child-bearing age. Just over go per cent. of these women had had their last 
pregnancy more than ten years previously. Their offspring are tabulated in 
Tables [Xa and IXs. It will be seen that this sample does not include any 


barren woman. 
TABLE IXa 


OrrsPRING OF 40 WOMEN PAST CHILD-BEARING AGE 


Age-group and Number of Children, all live births 








O-3 yrs. 3-14 yTs. 14-18 yrs. 18 + yrs. Totals 
| 
M F M F M F MM I M F | MandI 
Living . , ~ —- 2 5 3 3 4! 34 46 42 88 
Dead * , 38 58 15 9 — 3 12 12 65 82 147 
Dead, S.U.f . 3 I — — — 4 
oe ; 38 58 17 14 3 6 53 46 II 124 239 
3 ed om 
, 40 mothers 
Miscarriages and stillbirths ; ‘ . , . ‘ ‘ 16 (12 women 
Average number of miscarriages ; ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ O-4 
Total live births. ; , ‘ ; : : ; ‘ - 239 
ee ae ee phe ey 5°97 
Total live male births .. P ; ; , ‘ . » eesg 
Average live male births : i : a ; , ‘ 2:8 
Total live female births . ; : ; ‘ ; ‘ : 126¢ 
Average live female births .. uy te oe ae eee 31 
Total surviving male children . . . . «. . . 46 
Average surviving male children . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; 115 
Total surviving female children - . - - «© |. . 42 
Average surviving female children : ; a , . ‘ 1-05 
Total surviving children, both sexes. . s : ‘ ‘ 88 
Average surviving children, both sexes 4 ‘ 2°2 
* Dead at time of census, having died at age (approx.) indicated. 
+ Dead, sex unknown. 
+ Obtained by adding half the Dead S.U. cases. 
M = male; F = female. 
TABLE [Xs 
Frequency DistrisuTiION OF OFrsPRING OF 40 WOMEN 
Numbers of All Live Male Female All 
Births. Births. Survivors. Survivors. Survivors 
_ —— | — — —_—_—— _ ) - —_ 
oO —- 12 14 3 
I I 14 15 12 
a | om 10 8 10 
3 3 4 I 7 
4 I — 2 5 
5 10 — as 3 
6 II _- = - 
7 I 8 | — — = 
8 2 — — - 
9 3 _ - ‘ 
10 I - _ - 
Total cases . ‘ 40 40 i 40 40 


As with our previous sample of women past child-bearing age, these data 
give the impression of a high rate of effective fertility: 88 per cent. of these women 
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had 5 or more children. But there are a number of differences between these 
data and those of Tables VIIa and VIIs. There is not the same conspicuous 
modal value of 6 live births; and whereas in Table VII there is a marked modal 
value of 2 for female survivors, the modal value for the present sample is between 
o and 1. A more striking difference is in the age-distribution of the offspring. 
Whereas 37 per cent. of the surviving offspring of the first sample of women were 
under 14 years at the time of census, only 8 per cent. of the surviving offspring of 
the second group of women come into this category. Similarly, 7-5 per cent. of 
all the children lost by the first group of women, but 16 per cent. of those lost by 
the second group, died after reaching reproductive years, and the corresponding 
figures for children dying in infancy are 81 per cent. and 65 per cent. 

Differences such as these are perhaps such as might be expected with small 
samples, especially in view of the fact that an interval of over eight years elapsed 
between the two inquiries. More significant is the agreement between the 
values for the mean number of live births for the two samples, the difference 
between the mean value for the first sample (6-3) and that for the second sample 
(5°97) being well within its standard error. Equally striking is the confirmation 
given by the second sample of the estimate previously made of the gross reproduc- 
tion rate of women over the past thirty to forty years as being approximately 3. 
But there is a marked discrepancy between our previous estimate of the net 
reproduction rate and the mean number of female children surviving to the 
women of the second sample. The difference between the mean number of 
female offspring surviving to the women of the first sample and to the women of 
the second sample is significantly greater than its standard error. If we argue 
as before that the figure for female survivors (1-05) for the second sample still 
exceeds the net reproduction rate, the inference is that the true net reproduction 
rate would be about 1 or even slightly less, depending upon the mortality among 
daughters now living that may occur before they complete their reproductive life. 

This discrepancy may be due to sampling errors which may be large with 
such small samples. But more concrete factors of differentiation can be indicated. 
It might be that we have previously underestimated mortality rates. From the 
data of Tables [Xa and IXs the total loss on the gross reproduction rate, by the 
same reasoning as before, would be nearer 60 per cent. than 45 per cent., the 
difference being due chiefly to higher mortality than was suspected in the later 
years of childhood and the early years of adulthood. Such a heavy mortality 
rate, however, persisting over a period of fifty years, would lead to a diminution 
of population and the evidence both of the data cited in this paper and of inde- 
pendent sociological observation is against this. 

Our problem is simplified, however, if we recognize that we are not dealing 
with reproduction rates in the correct sense as defined by Kuczynski.' At best 
our data show the net replacement rate of our native population at the end of 
a thirty- to forty-year period, assuming a constant crude birth-rate and no 
increase in mortality rates during that period. But the accuracy of our estimates 
depends upon balancing fertility during a given period against mortality during 
the same period. What has happened with our second sample of women is that 
we have balanced the fertility of the women over a period ending roughly in 1933 
or even earlier, against the mortality amongst their daughters for a period ending 
in 1943. This is not the case with the first sample of women past child-bearing 
age. Table VIIA suggests that many if not most of them had only just reached 

1 Cf. Kuczynski, R. R., The Measurement of Population Growth. 
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the end of their child-bearing period. The result of the extra decade of mortality 
in our second sample might be to bring the ratio of surviving female offspring 
to mothers down to true net replacement rate, and as all Tale women are married 
and begin to have children by the age of about 17-18, many of the daughters 
who predeceased their mothers may have left offspring. Hence the figure for 
the net replacement rate may not exceed the true net reproduction rate. In 
short, it is possible that the estimate of the net reproduction rate arrived at from 
a consideration of the first sample of women past child-bearing age represents 
the upper limit and the estimate derived from the second sample the lower limit 
of the true net reproduction rate, which would then be of the order of 1-2. But 
whatever the explanation may be of the divergence between the values for the 
net reproduction rate that may be inferred from the two samples, it is clear that 
the mean fertility of Tale women has been high during the past thirty to forty 
years and that they have been adequately replacing themselves. 

A net reproduction rate of 1-2 for the women is compatible with a net replace- 
ment rate of 1-5 to 1:7 among the men in our native population on the basis of 
the prevailing incidence of polygyny. But the question then arises as to the 
sources of the extra wives required to maintain the polygyny rate. In the ana- 
logous case of the Yak6é, Forde shows? that the extra wives are obtained by purchase 
from other social groups. This does not occur among the Tallensi. For though 
each clan obtains its wives from neighbouring clans by the payment of bride price 
it loses its daughters to neighbouring clans. And the social system of the Tallensi 
is so balanced * that no single clan is likely to be able to draw more heavily on 
what might be cailed the total pool of marriageable women available in a given 
socio-geographical region than any other clan of that region. In fact, the natives 
complain that there is a shortage of marriageable women at present, and Tale 
custom shows that competition for wives has always been the sharpest form of 
competition between individuals and clans. 

A possible solution to this question lies in the difference between the average 
age of marriage and of the commencement of parenthood of men and women. 
A woman is married as soon as she is nubile and very few fertile women reach 
the age of about 20 without having had at least one pregnancy. On the other 
hand, very few men have settled down to a permanent marriage, and fewer still 
are fathers, by the age of about 20. It is not until he is about between 
25 and go that a man usually begets his first child. A man’s female age- 
contemporaries are therefore at least seven years in advance of him in their 
reproductive careers. They have had the chance of bearing at least two children 
before he begets his first. We do not know what the mean duration of a woman’s 
reproductive life is among the Tallensi; but in view of the mortality rates probably 
prevailing among them it would not be higher than the twenty years quoted by 
Kuczynski * for Western Europe 100 years ago. 

A woman therefore has completed a third of her reproductive cycle before 
a man of the same age commences his. Moreover, a man does not on the 
average acquire his second wife until he is about 40. Thus the reproductive 

1 Marriage and the Family among the Yaké, \oc. cit. 

* Cf. my Dynamics of Clanship among the Tallensi. 

* In Political Arithmetic, p. 67. 

* Except for the taboo against premature conception by a nursing mother, the only method 
of contraception known by the Tallensi is coitus interruptus and this is very rarely practised. Certain 
herbs are claimed to be abortifacients, but they are not reliable and recourse to them is very rare 
and always despised. 
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life of a man who completes his reproductive cycle and continues to be pro- 
creative throughout it corresponds to one and a half successive generations of 
women who complete the female reproductive period. The low level of polygyny 
found among the Tallensi is made possible—and just possible—by the fact that 
the pool of marriageable women is replenished more speedily than the pool of 
marriageable men. Or, to put it the other way about, it is made just possible 
by the social and economic conditions that cause the demands of men on the pool 
of marriageable women to be at first delayed and later spread out in step with 
the rate at which the pool is replenished. From the point of view of the replace- 
ment of population, polygynous marriage among the Tallensi is, in effect, serial 
marriage. To check this hypothesis we need to know the relative mortality 
rates of men and women at different ages, as well as the age composition of the 
population. Lacking this information, all we can say is that it is consonant with 
the sociological facts and seems to explain the demographic facts as they appear 
in this paper. 

In conclusion, tentative and limited as our data are, they leave little doubt 
that the Tallensi have been maintaining their numbers during the past fifty years 
or so, and have probably been increasing moderately. Our data show, also, 
that other things remaining equal, the provision of medical and hygienic services 
that would rapidly reduce the mortality rates would lead to a rapid increase of 
population on a considerable scale. Unless the present very low level of food 
production is simultaneously raised or other economic outlets than the native 
subsistence farming are provided, a rapid reduction in mortality rates in this 
area would soon produce a crisis of over-population. 














COMMUNISM AND THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ECONOMICS: 


By R. W. PICKFORD 
INTRODUCTION 


HERE is the much vaunted freedom of the individual to be sought? 

Some semblance of it may have been gained in the nineteenth century 
among democratic nations, but to-day democracy moves towards a kind of 
socialism in which the individual is continually subject to control because com- 
munications, public services, education, medicine, and similar products of modern 
science are so elaborate that nobody can live under their influence and look after 
himself. If we think of war, we must admit that modern war is a product of 
modern civilization, just as former wars were produced by civilizations of the 
past. The kind of control necessitated by modern warfare is indeed an example 
of the autocracies of the twentieth century. 

We may ask where the autocracies of modern banking, civil administration, 
of medicine, drainage, education, railways, and the like show a change in motiva- 
tion from those of medieval Europe, of China, India, Africa, and in ancient 
and prehistoric times. They are all products of the attempts of mankind to 
solve the conflicts between two tendencies which he exhibits in his behaviour, 
namely, the striving for mastery on the one hand and for security on the other. 
In modern autocracies, totalitarianism excepted, we see a persistent effort to 
consider the individual, but this often enough ends in that unfortunate person 
being more effectively mastered than when he was considered less. In the 
totalitarian regimes we see a plain regression to the less considerate, more cruel, 


and despotic methods of the past. 


HumMAN MorIvaTIONs 


In the motivations of human behaviour there is a three-cornered system, 
of which the corners are on an equal footing in many ways. The most important 
for us is the environment of social valuations, practices, conventions, and ideas, 
within which the individuals and groups play their parts. This social environ- 
ment is a major determining factor, of which the influences are twofold. Firstly, 
it leads persons and groups to accept established and traditional methods, such 
as war, and to find outlets for their interests in prescribed forms of social valuation 
and activity. A woman brought up in Newcastle-upon-Tyne could not bear 
the thought of her daughter marrying a man who lived in a Yorkshire village, 
because it seemed to her that no place without tram-cars could be fit for human 
habitation. Secondly, the influence of the environment of tradition and con- 
vention leads many of us to be rebels or social deviants. This would occur even 
in a Utopian world. People will never be contented, even with ideal social and 
physical conditions, and, indeed, if we have desires we cannot be contented, 
and to be without desires would be like being dead. Deviation from 
normality (23) is therefore an important aspect of the influence of conventional 
valuations and practices, and the deviant may be more important than the 
normal person. 


a Based on a paper read to the Glasgow University Economics Society, December 8, 194!- 
I am indebted to Mr. Ben S. Morris for his advice and criticism. 
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The second of the three corners is the individual himself. No simple expres- 
sion of individual impulses or instincts can produce the effects of the social 
system. There is a complex balance of tendencies, some of which issue from the 
individual himself and some from the social group. The choice of a career is 
not to be explained by food-seeking, but nobody lacking in this tendency would 
ever choose one; nor is it the product of a sexual, a protective, or a social instinct 
alone, but, again, no person in whom one of these was missing would ever choose 
acareer. Such choice is the result of the life-history of the individual and of all 
the impacts between him and the world of social influences, conventions, and 
valuations in which he has lived. Failure to give the individual adequate scope 
is therefore as fatal to a social or economic system as failure to provide adequately 
adapted conventions and traditions. 

The third corner is the purely objective physical environment. This is 
placed last because human beings have immense powers of adaptation. Where 
so-called necessities, such as coal, gold, or milk, are not to be obtained, men have 
surprising ways of finding substitutes. They are the most adaptable of all 
animals and can adjust themselves to physical conditions and stresses of great 
adversity. Where biological adaptability reaches its limits, industry and manu- 
factures provide tools, clothes, and equipment which enable men to live under 
most inhospitable conditions. The vast adaptability of industry itself is seen 
to-day in the developments of applied chemistry, which are bringing about a new 
industrial revolution through the discovery and use of plastic materials having 
the most remarkable physical properties. For example, bearings for certain 
types of heavy rolling mills may be made of suitable plastics and will vastly out- 
last phosphor-bronze, while they need only water for lubrication (35). 

On account of the complexity of this three-cornered system, it will be useful 
to group human motivations under broad headings: the search for security on 
the one hand and for mastery on the other. The purely objective environment 
seems to be the most easily adjusted of the corners, is the least significant for social 
psychology, and will receive least attention in this paper. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY 


The family is the essential and the most stable social unit. It will therefore 


be expected to provide interesting examples of the interplay of the mastery and 
security demands. It has met with striking treatment in the guise of social 
reforms of various kinds, such as eugenics, birth control, opposition to birth 
control, the change in women’s position in modern Turkey, changes in the 
prohibited degrees of relationships for marriage, and so on. In different human 
groups the family has appeared in widely different forms, as if these groups were 
exploiting its potentialities in various ways (28, 17, 34)- 

At the present time the complete elimination of the family does not seem to 
be a practical proposition. It would necessitate the mechanical control of 
* parenthood.” The biologist arranges for the fertilization of sea-urchin eggs 
in his laboratory, but the human ova would have to be fertilized under the 
control of mechanical robots, or the presiding physiologist might harbour maternal 
or paternal feelings towards the developing embryos under his care, which many 
zoologists feel towards the larve they have reared. He or she might claim the 
human infants as offspring when they emerged from their incubating flasks. 
It is very difficult to see how the whole system of artificial fertilization; incubation, 
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births from the flasks, and growth of the newly freed infants could be carried 
out in a sufficiently mechanical way to leave us with a world of adults who were 
utterly relieved of family ties, either of known parenthood or of acquired senti- 
ment. It is of no use to speak of the elimination of the family in any less drastic 
terms. If men knew which ova their spermatozoa had fertilized, or women knew 
which were their ova, then the problems of the family would not be escaped. 
Half measures, like banishing marriage and forcing parents to give up their 
children to the State, would leave more family complications than there are now. 

In Russia, after the Revolution, morality came to mean the absence of 
exploitation of one man or woman by another. In itself this would result in an 
improved standard of sex relations both in marriage and generally, but it seems 
to have come with a freedom which was unprecedented. Provided a man’s acts 
did not interfere with another’s freedom, he was at liberty to make love as he 
wished and neither law nor public opinion nor his own conscience could challenge 
him. Sexual relationships were to be as free and easy as drinking a glass of 
water. The older revolutionaries were outraged at this and Lenin himself 
indignantly asserted that the theory of the glass of water had made the Russian 
youth mad and was both anti-Marxian and anti-social (12). The Russian 
experiment may be compared with the scheme for the communal rearing of 
infants which Plato thought desirable. It was moral almost to a fault and he 
had no idea of banishing marriage (26). 

Would-be parents in a world of artificially incubated children, or com- 
munistic parents who had surrendered their children to the State, or ordinary 
parents who had got their babies confused, would struggle for possession of the 
desired infants. Perhaps they would resort to fisticuffs or to violent language. 
In these struggles they would exhibit their desire for mastery; to be masters and 
mistresses of the offspring they claimed. The children, on the other hand, 
would clamour for protection as soon as they could yell, and thus exhibit their 
desire for security; to possess the parents’ power of stabilizing their emotional 
stresses. At the same time, the parents would seek a psychological security in 
the possession of children, as against the distress of being childless; and the 
children would exhibit mastery of their parents’ protective powers in gaining 
their own positions of emotional and objective security. Thus the family plunges 
us into the problems of security and mastery in doubled form. 

This kind of dependence of individuals upon each other is. not primarily 
economic in the sense of the stability of material wealth considered in and for 
itself. The meaning of material wealth is to be interpreted in terms of its 
emotional implications. The mother of a mentally defective girl who was 
recently examined by the writer objected to her daughter being given a place in 
a suitable institution, on the ground that the girl could earn fifteen shillings a 
week ina fish shop, but she lost her case because she was unable to prove that the 
girl was of normal intelligence. This example is taken from a working-class 
family. Such dependence is objectionakle in democracy as well as in com- 
munism. It was not so much the fifteen shillings that mattered, even here, as 
the injury to family pride when the daughter was taken to a place from which it 
would not be easy to get her back, and for reasons which the family would be 
‘ashamed, though mistakenly, to have to explain to the neighbours. The accu- 
mulation of wealth which encourages dependence in bourgeois families is often 
a seeking after power to lavish love, while the demand for dependence itself is @ 
seeking for proof that the love is not only taken, but also valued at the high price 
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put upon it when the price of love is the loss of economic freedom of child, wife, 
parent, or sibling. 

The desire to destroy the family, to substitute promiscuity and to turn 
children over to the sole care of the State, has been clearly expressed to the 
writer by students who undoubtedly regarded this as a Communist ideal. The 
present falling off of Russian communism in this direction, by its acceptance of 
marriage and of the family, was openly deplored. It is not clear how freely 
such promiscuity is actually practised by students who talk as if it was their 
custom. Those who do practise it may often be abnormal. The women, for 
example, may be masculinized, like one Communist woman who wished to be 
called ‘“‘ Freddie,” and in them the free sexual possession of a man is often an 
unconscious compensation for the inferiority which they unfortunately feel 
because they are female. Among students fantastic ideals may be rife, but among 
factory workers where promiscuity is also sometimes frequent, or appears to be, 
it is less a communistic ideal than a form of mutual amusement. Seriously 
communistic workers are often definitely strict and puritanical, and in this they 
remind us of the solemnity of marriage in Plato’s Republic, though in it children 
were to be held in common (26). 

Hopes for the solution of the many conflicts set up in family relationships 
must lie in the forward direction of the mental developments which the individual 
undergoes. They cannot lie in the backward direction of the attempt to elimin- 
ate the family. The idea of eliminating the family is only a fantastic hope for 
a solution of these problems. 

Let us consider how the individual will progress in his efforts to solve the 
conflicts in which his strivings for mastery of his parents and for security for him- 
self have placed him, because it is in adjustment of these efforts that hope really 
lies. A first possibility is that he may abandon mastery as completely as he can. 
That is to say, he may give up all hope of controlling his parents’ power to confer 
protection, gifts, and benefits. In place of this control he will have to accept the 
special form of individual security which is absolute surrender to parental whim 
and impulse. That such is no idle speculation is readily seen by observing the 
frequency with which religious people urge us to adopt that very attitude towards 
God. In this surrender we have the beginnings of an altogether submissive 
personality. As he develops, such a person will find satisfaction in complete 
acceptance of all kinds of authority, however capricious. The idea of parental 
control will be projected upon the environment and will make him a fatalist 
perhaps; or he will submit to the law, to the Church, to any controlling body, 
and in submitting feel secure. 

A girl of 20 was married to a man whom she idealized extremely. Apart 
from slight and rather childish irritability, she was completely gentle and un- 
resisting. Her aggressiveness took the very negative form of a morbid fear that 
her husband, who was a lorry driver, would kill himself in an accident if she was 
not there to protect him. When she had an operation for appendicitis, which 
was quite successful, she became terrified of death itself, and fantasied herself 
surrounded by men with knives, who had come to cut her up. Later, at times 
when her husband was away fire-watching, she suffered from short hysterical 
attacks in which she became paralysed, though retaining consciousness, and a 
terrifying giant was hallucinated as if prowling round the room to attack her. 
Once he was lying beside her in bed and felt cold to the touch. Here we see 
a complete failure to integrate normal aggressiveness into daily life and its 
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pathological result in a particular illness. Psychotherapists are aware that many 
people who cannot express their own aggressiveness are often unable to tolerate 
expressions of violence around them, and break down during air-raids, under 
surgical operations, or otherwise. 

As a second possibility the individual may solve his conflicts by seeking a 
security which is only to be found through tremendous assertions of his own 
mastery. This tendency, which begins as a threat to parental control, ends with 
the production of a personality of domineering habits, who never feels at ease 
unless he is master, however many mistakes he makes, and whose primary 
attitude to all fellow human beings is that of winning a battle for superiority over 
each of them. He will be driven onward to heights of masterfulness, to crush 
every opponent, even the frailest people who seem to have a will of their own, by 
asserting himself. Institutions of religion and government will only be tolerable 
to him while it is he who wields the power they represent. Every mistake made 
by someone under him will be a threat to his security and will be the stimulus 
for an outburst of mingled fear and domination. This illustration is drawn from 
a man well known to the writer. 

Of the two alternatives depicted, perhaps the second gives a man the less 
enviable position. The submissive man may find some person or institution, 
some belief or ideal, to which he can be securely attached. The masterful man, 
like Hitler, is threatened by phantoms and by realities on all sides, and is driven 
forward on a meteoric career to escape from insecurity. Most people, of course, 
exhibit a mixture of tendencies of both kinds, or sometimes one and sometimes 
the other, and the extremes are used here largely for the purpose of illustration. 
The commonest form is a submissiveness compensated by mastery exhibited only 
at times when mastery does not endanger security. 

The family is the basis of all social organizations because it is reflected in 
social structures in all directions (g), as if surrounded by social mirrors. Every 
form of social authority is a reflection of parenthood and every acceptance of 
such authority is a reflection of childhood. Just as parents gain an emotional 
security if they have children to master, so are social authorities secure so long as 
they have dependants. Just as children are secure provided they have parents 
whose protection they can claim, so members of social groups are secure so long 
as they have leaders who can express their combined demands. In political 
circles and organizations we find a continual battle between leader, who must 
risk being broken if he fails to satisfy his dependants, and followers, who are in 
danger of being crushed by authorities they fail to obey. In the end it seems to 
be the phantom of insecurity which is most compelling in the social system, in 
education, industry, politics, religion, art, and science, just as in the family. It is 
a phantom rather than a real danger which is the most powerful stimulus, and 
we find that this fear of insecurity is characteristically never slaked and is 
irrational and unpractical to a surprising degree. 

Good reasons for regarding personal aggressiveness as an impulse both 
deeply seated in the individual and difficult to avoid have been given by Durbin 
and Bowlby (5). But many psychologists who object to instinct are anxious (0 
avoid using data derived from animal psychology as evidence bearing on the 
question of the presence of instincts in man. They wish, apparently, to think of 
man as in a different category from the other animals. This might be a psycho- 
logical mechanism protecting the ego, rather than the result of realistic thinking. 
The idea of man as comparable with other animals seems to be a thought which 
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endangers the security of the human ego and is therefore abhorrent and dis- 
tasteful. 

It has been pointed out that the Russian Communists, feeling their security 
in some way threatened, turned violently against the family and tried to destroy 
it (6). This is like accusing the family of having originated all their social 
evils and wishing to set them right by banishing it. Where the family has 
entrenched itself in a despotic monarchical regime and a few masterful leaders 
have drawn all power into their own hands, this is not a surprising reaction. 
The family, however, refused to go. It insisted on being readmitted and has 
wrested extensive concessions from the Communists, who wished to eliminate the 
mastery of possession by owning nothing, not even wife or child. The trouble 
was not essentially with the family, but with the major social expressions of 
family control reflected in State organization. The more recent socialized 
Communists are right in accepting the family and trying to adjust its social 
reflections. 

The Nazis seemed to do the exact opposite (7). Blaming the supposed 
breakdown of the family for all social evils, they reasserted its most extreme 
and cruel despotism as a remedy. Whoever took part in this movement con- 
centrated on strengthening the bulwarks of the family control throughout home, 
school, and political life, and strove as if to convert their followers into a group 
of dependent infants. This violent reassertion of the family is not a tolerable 
form of leadership to the majority of people, because it converts their main 
securities into overwhelming masteries to be used against them. Like the 
Communists, the Nazis singled out religion for a particularly venomous treat- 
ment. In the days of despotic State organization along monarchic family 
lines, the religious system always did tend to be the greatest rival of secular 
control. The Nazis found religions to be rivals; the Communists found them 
opponents. The Nazis also wisely provided plenty of scapegoats, in the guise 
of Jews, British, and others, to deflect from themselves the attacks which their 
over-masterful control was certain to provoke in dependants whose mental 
security was too vigorously threatened. 


PROBLEMS ABOUT PROPERTY 

Possessive and acquisitive impulses are, as we find them in man, complex 
tendencies which correspond to McDougall’s sentiments (21), and if there is 
a specific acquisitive instinct in man (11) we should not find it expressed in simple 
form. Even though such possessive sentiments and tendencies are immensely 
flexible, it is doubtful that one can feel the satisfactions of ownership where 
everybody has an equal claim (14). In our society acquisitiveness has been 
greatly magnified by the resonance of cultural conventions, laws, and practices. 
One can wish that society might be readjusted so that the impulses of individual 
acquisitiveness were skilfully damped out instead of resonating so loudly. No 
doubt this would be possible to a considerable degree and, if there is a specific 
instinct of acquisition, it could be utilized socially in sublimated ways which do 
not result in a culture as intensely possessive as ours. 

Communism is not merely confined to ownership itself in possible application, 
but may extend to other rights which the individual has the power to assert. As 
this converse aspect of the subject is liable to be overlooked, it is worth while to 
think for example of war-time rationing of food, petrol, and other commodities, 
of which the supply is limited by circumstances beyond the control of the State 
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or the individual, as a form of communism. Rationing is an assertion, made on 
behalf of the individual rather than actually by him personally, that he has an 
equal claim on the supplies of certain useful or necessary goods with that of every 
other person and without regard to private likes and choices. It is also an asser- 
tion that nobody shall have the right to exploit other individuals or the social 
system itself at a time when he may have them at a hopeless disadvantage. It is 
a form of fair play, and communism and fair play are in certain respects identical. 

In Britain, and in Western culture generally, individual possessiveness has 
been encouraged in every possible way since the Renaissance. Joint-stock com- 
‘panies of every description, enterprises of adventure and discovery, scientific 
work, and all forms of art, including painting, architecture, and music, have all 
developed along more and more individualistic lines. Since 1917 in Russia, on 
the contrary, individualism in these forms of enterprise has been harnessed to 
the purpose of the community by the development of a form of possessive senti- 
ment in which the whole country, its government, arts, sciences, and people are 
held as the valued possessions of each and every individual. Such a sentiment 
should employ the individual’s possessive and aggressive impulses to advantage, 
so that the individual gains his ends by furthering the ends of the group. 

Lowie thinks that the evidence for the existence of true sexual communism 
among human beings is slender (18). Evidence to be gained about animal 
societiés gives no support to the hypothesis that man might have evolved from 
sexually communistic animals (1, 16). According to Lowie ‘* sexual communism 
as a condition taking the place of the individual family exists nowhere at the 
present time: and the arguments for its former existence must be rejected as 
unsatisfactory ”’ (19). Rivers (29), Lowie (20), Hobhouse (13), and others have 
considered the existence of various forms of communistic ownership of property, 
of communistic enterprises, obligations, responsibilities, duties, and rights. 
They do not make extensive claims for the existence of communistic sentiments 
displacing individualistic principles, laws, and modes of obligation, but Rivers, 
at least, is inclined to favour the idea that our own society might be found to 
offer more scope for such sentiments than is often supposed. Bartlett (2) in turn 
has been influenced by these ideas in his support of the notion of a social tendency 
of equal comradeship, to be contrasted with dominance on the one hand and 
submissiveness on the other. Malinowski (22) takes Rivers sharply to task and 
asserts that every apparent example of communistic organization turns out on 
adequate scrutiny to be dependent upon an appropriate system of duties, rights, 
and obligations between individuals, which in his opinion make it very different 
from a simple communistic system. Communism, however, is neither the 
Opposite nor the opponent of law and order, of rights and privileges, or of duties 
and obligations. 

We have to deal with the expressions of mastery and security impulses in the 
individual, and no faith can be put in illusions that these will be easily repressed 
by any social forces that we know we can command. On the contrary, a cynic 
would say that the very people who pride themselves most on trying to persuade 
us that they are not masterful, and that others need not be, are indeed no better 
than anybody else in this respect. It is interesting to think of the extreme master- 
fulness of a person who wishes to suppress unreasonable mastery by compelling 
all individuals to work for absolutely equal pay. If this proposition had not been 
put forward in public with all seriousness, one would be inclined to discredit the 
example as a fantastic anecdote (33). Even a high-grade mental defective, of 
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1.Q. about 70, could not reasonably be paid at the same rate as a man of I1.Q. 
about 130. Those whom Nature has not made of equal use to the community, 
we are not called upon to equalize by any Procrustean adjustments. It would 
be as sensible a proposition that salaries should be graded according to girth or 
weight rather than to ability. It is also clear that the equalization of all pay 
would remove one of the most valuable methods of encouraging competitive 
enterprise, but to say this is very far indeed from an assertion that existing 
systems of remuneration are above criticism. 

Unless a society can provide immense outlets for security and mastery impulses 
in the majority of people it will not form a stable structure. Communistic systems 
have tried to stabilize themselves by asserting that the possessive forms of security 
and mastery may be ignored. It cannot be asserted that better education would 
fail to make us all good Communists. The experiment has not been tried 
but it is as well to realize the strength of the forces with which this education 
would have to contend. These are derived, on the one hand, from possible 
instinctive acquisitiveness; on the other hand, they come from family influences 
which almost unavoidably give rise to conflicts over mastery and security, and 
from the very great reinforcement which our society lends in its encouragement 
of possessiveness. None of these forces is necessarily ineradicable. 

Many interesting details of the Russian experiment are given by Pares :24). 
He explains, for example, how in 1918 the Government confirmed the confiscation 
of the squires’ land by the peasants. This was the “ Black Partition” of which 
the peasants had dreamed, but when they had driven out the squires they squatted 
on the land and farmed it for themselves. Later, when the peasants were expected 
to farm the land for the State, and to contribute for State use a proportion of the 
products, they replied by refusing to grow more than enough for themselves. 
Punitive expeditions were sent out and sometimes even seed grain was confiscated. 
Famine followed, drought and epidemics were added to the difficulties, and 
Lenin was courageous enough to admit partial defeat. The peasant regained 
his free market, shops were reopened in Moscow, and the New Economic Policy 
was started, in which loans were now sought in the foreign markets. The 
capitalist governments were now called upon to help the failing enterprise of 
those who had challenged them. The peasant insisted on individual farming to 
a great extent, and it was as if the degree of freedom from State control measured 
the amount of progress in agricultural methods. When the land was divided 
into privately-owned farms, this was done seemingly at the bidding of the 
Government, which was, in 1922, forced to frame its new land laws upon the 
principle of individual farms. The peasants had the power of withholding food 
supplies from the towns and this was a powerful weapon for forcing their demands. 
When marriage was attacked by the Bolsheviks, the attempt to separate children 
from parents resulted in complications over the partition and distribution of 
ownership of land, for which the peasants had the most pcwerful possessive 
traditions and sentiments. Resistance against communistic partitioning of land 
seems to have been a weapon used in forcing the State to accept the unity of the 
family. Also the State failed to fulfil the pseudo-parental functions which it had 
assumed and bands of idle, marauding young people appeared who needed firm 
handling in institutions of the Borstal type which were established for the purpose. 
In the end the communistic State has been maintained only at the price of 
allowing the bulk of its people to do just the opposite of what the Government 
wished. 
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These details illustrate the difficulties in dealing with the forces of individual 
and group possessiveness, especially in the spheres of land ownership and the 
family. In order to change such forces it will be necessary for society to invent 
some way of slaking the individuals’ thirst for mastery and security, and this 
psychological problem was not foreseen by Marx and the early Communist 
adventurers who followed his theoretical lead. They seem to have known 
nothing of psychology and to have invented grand communistic schemes as if the 
essential units in these systems were not living individuals at all. In our own 
society the thirst for mastery, and security is slaked to a large extent, as already 
indicated, by the extensions of the family system into religious, social, and 
political hierarchies, and by the institutions relating to property. 

It is not possible to pretend that the race for possessions, in which the members 
of this society indulge, or the battle for position, wealth, and other forms of 
ownership, are economically determined (30). There is no explanation in eco- 
nomics which is not ultimately a psychological explanation. Economics differs 
from psychology much as chemistry differs from physics, for it is dependent on 
psychology for its ultimate principles. If people had no wants there would be 
no economics. Moreover, in wanting there is only too often no “ enough.” 
The economic idea'of the person who needs enough to suffice was rejected by 
Plato in his famous “ city of pigs” (27), and is a fiction of the text-book. The 
essence of wanting is not to need enough, but to demand more than other people 
have. This might be altered by education, to a considerable extent, but it has 
shown itself very resistant to change, both as individual sentiment and as social 
convention. Its resistance to change is due to the phantom of insecurity. To 
possess what others cannot get secures against their competition. To be secure 
against competition is to be master. The remedy for the evils of competition 
does not lie in its elimination, but in its use in constructive rather than in 
destructive ways. 

The constructive use of competitive tendencies would call for an extensive 
and drastic revision of our whole social life, including especially the valuation of 
position, social status, property, power, and ownership. . It is so drastic a demand 
that one does not know how to suggest the way in which it might be made 
practicable. The circumstances in which it seems to be achieved, as in various 
kinds of team work, in group games, and in successful communistic enterprises, 
are all open to some form of doubt. The methods of group games (25), for 
instance, may not be practicable where reality rather than play is the focus of 
interest. It is doubtful how far we should be able to adopt the attitudes of 
playfulness towards the major problems of life, though if we could do so there 
can be little doubt that it would help greatly towards a solution of the evils 
of competition. 

No Utopia will ever be practicable which fails to provide scope along con- 
structive lines for the solution of the ever-possible conflicts for security and mastery. 
Whether these conflicts appear in aggressive, dominating, possessive, or destructive 
ways, no Utopia will stand which pretends that they can be ignored or suppressed. 
The idea of Utopia itself is a fantasy. It is a defence against the phantom of 
insecurity and, like the idea of heaven, is a regression to the cradle where the 
infant is all-important, accepts no responsibilities, and is the object of the love 
and care of parents who are apparently omnipotent. Their power, so long as 
the heavenly conditions last, is not felt to be hostile. The seeming hostility of 
their omnipotence is reserved for hell, and in this fundamental dissociation one 
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can see the futility of Utopias and their essential divorce from reality. Mental 
balance and peace of mind, and therefore also freedom from destructive social 
aggressiveness, will be found in the ability to tolerate realities without making an 
artificial dissociation of “‘ good”’ or “* bad” objects, forces, or people, or of 
“internalized ” and “‘ externalized ” objects which the ego is able to accept or 
reject (8) arbitrarily in its struggle for mastery and security. 

It is often supposed that purely economic determinations may work with 
groups of people, even if individuals are psychologically motivated. A big 
industrial nation may be said to need colonies as outlets for its surplus of manu- 
factured articles and this might lead to wars for possession of colonies between 
rival nations. Such atheory is no more independent of psychology than a theory 
of individual economic valuation would be, because the need of the group is 
determined by the interplay of traditions, conventions, and customary valuations 
on the one hand, with individual preferences, attitudes, and choices on the other. 
The net result is a compound system of tendencies in which individual needs are 
forced into shape by social conventions, and in which customary valuations and 
attitudes in turn are forced into shape by individual needs and interests. If a 
nation has exploited the channels towards security by developing industrial 
production far beyond the limits of any but fantastic demands, then submissive 
colonies may be a source of additional security as outlets for the mastery which is 
over-produced. There is no very convincing reason, apart from convention, 
why over-production of manufactured goods should not be used to create any 
amount of additional security by the simple technique of harmless competitive 
destruction. The Kwakiutl Indians create security by holding potlaches or 
feasts at which the host demonstrates his power by burning more fish oil, blankets, 
or canoes than any of his guests could afford to burn at the rival potlaches they 
have held before (3). We do not exploit this technique to any great extent in 
our society, but, for instance, a great religious body might institute feasts at 
which the order of the day was to burn more bibles than any rival party could 
afford to print. This would be an alternative to creating security by sending 
those bibles to foreign lands. It might be quite a good method of coming to 
grips with the phantom of insecurity. One way in which we do exploit this 
technique may be seen if it is suggested that war is indeed a device of competitive 
destruction in one of its many aspects. If the British, Russians, and Americans 
can produce more tanks, aeroplanes, arid guns for destruction, or endure more 
destruction of house property and individuals’ lives, than the Axis partners, they 
will be able to win the war, be masters, and gain the security of which the loss 
is now threatened. 

A last point is about the idea of economic value. A picture, for example, 
may be said to be worth £100,000. This is a conditional statement; it implies 
that there are fair chances that at least one person might be found from whom 
the owner could extort that sum before parting with the picture. It is perhaps 
not a coincidence that the word pound is used both of pressure and of money. 
A picture might be worth so many pounds’ thumb-screw, if that pressure was 
needed upon the person of the seller before he was willing to part with it, or 
upon that of the buyer before he was willing to take it. The thumb-screw 
method would be a rather cumbrous and unhygienic form of currency for the 
exchange of ordinary commodities, but all values in economics depend on 
estimating psychological impulses in terms of arbitrarily chosen units. Economics 
is like the famous experiments on rats, in which we may estimate the strength of 
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the maternal drive, for instance, in terms of the voltage a mother rat will bear in 
order to retrieve her offspring (15). Values in economics are the measurements, 
metaphorically speaking, of the voltages we will bear in order to gain security 
and mastery. If this is not actually a new interpretation of economic value, it 
at least gives us some insight to consider such an unfamiliar mode of expressing 
the problem. Our normal way of using the word price hints at the truth. What, 
for instance, is the price ofanarmchair? Itis the magnitude of the shock, expressed 
in £ s. d., which a man will sustain in order to gain the security of a special kind 
of fireside comfort, and the satisfaction of mastery over those people who are less 
able to bear shocks and may have to do without armchairs. 

The theory of mastery and security used for the purposes of this discussion is 
not an attempt to refute the anal theory of possessiveness and hoarding (31), 
The only difference between the theories is that feces are now to be viewed as 
weapons in the fight for mastery and security, just as wealth and manufactured 
articles, or collections of beetles, are such weapons. Faces, however, are infantile 
weapons, and possessions are the weapons of maturity. Thus we find Hitler 
collecting vast quantities of tanks, guns, and aircraft, at a time when everybody 
is supposed to have given them up, just as a child may hoard feces, refusing to 
release them when expected, but taking the opportunity to discharge them at a 
time both inconvenient and dangerous to those over whom he seeks mastery. 
Even a dog may use this technique. 


CONCLUSION 


The formulation used here, that human motivation may be regarded as 
made up of the strivings for security and for mastery respectively, does not cover 
all aspects of motivation. It is interesting to reflect that Darwin’s (4) theory of 
evolution roused a storm of opposition. The idea-of natural selection based on 
the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest in that battle seemed 
intolerable. It threatened philosophical and poetic illusions about the security 
and orderliness of nature, and especially it threatened illusions about the ideal 
brotherhood of man. It is difficult to estimate whether this opposition to the 
idea of natural selection was stimulated by the very truth of that realistic theory, 
which made it unbearable, or by its falsity. As a biological theory natural 
selection is still in the balance, but there seems little doubt that the intense 
competition for existence pictured by Darwin is largely true, though perhaps not 
the whole truth. There is some value in recalling Kropotkin’s interesting 
rejoinder to the notion of a competitive struggle for existence (16). He claimed 
that the tendency he called mutual aid was quite equally prominent both in 
man and among the other animals, and also that it was quite as important a 
factor in evolution, as the struggle for existence. The fittest, he claimed, were 
not only those which could compete most successfully in the struggle, but also 
those which could co-operate most successfully. Kropotkin did not intend his 
theory to refute Darwin’s, but as a necessary amendment to it. There would 
seem little doubt that the importance of the mutual aid theory cannot be denied 
and its significance for sociology is very great. It is striking that Kropotkin’s 
theory, despite the wide circulation of his book, despite his skill as an author, 
despite his biological learning, and, indeed, despite the favourable atmosphere 
of popular opposition to Darwin, has failed to make a correspondingly great 
impression either on students of biology and psychology, or upon the general 
public. After a sharp outburst against Darwin, they have agreed with him. 
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This acceptance, of course, is not proof, but it indicates the possibility that 
Darwin’s notions were too true rather than too false to bear. The difficulty in 
proving that man is fundamentally more loving, co-operative, and altruistic 
than he is aggressive and competitive is also indicated by the great popularity 
of this theme among moralists, whose seemingly endless efforts to prove that it is 
true often look too like a struggle to negate the truth of its opposite. 

It would be foolish to argue that equality of companionship, relief from 
destructive competition and warfare, the avoidance of the exclusive and grasping 
forms of ownership, or the exploitation of mastery in anti-social directions 
cannot be overcome (5). Human instincts are exceedingly plastic and flexible. 
The long period of immaturity (10) in human childhood and adolescence is 
biologically related to the freedom of human beings from rigidly determinate 
patterns of response. In place of that rigidity we are dependent on parental 
care, and our instincts manifest themselves largely as habits and conventions. 
Even if sublimation had only a fraction of the significance attributed to it by 
Freudians, then human instincts would appear remarkable for their plasticity. 
Psychology is in a strong position to hold out hopes of modifying human tendencies 
to suit a more harmonious and less grasping and competitive social life. 

Whether communism can offer a satisfactory framework for such a social 
organization is a more difficult question. We might say that the individualist 
attains security and mastery by asserting his own priority against fellow claimants, 
while the Communist gains them by rejecting all claims to priority, including 
his own (32). To be a Communist is to avoid rivalry because one might lose. 
Such a doctrine is not likely to have wide success in a strict form, because it 
grossly neglects the individual, and, in addition, it would be difficult to have 
communism without the markedly autocratic organization which is. needed to 
replace the spontaneous guidance of individual initiative. A modified com- 
munism might be a success, but socialism is distinguished by an even more 
active neglect of the individual, who is now definitely displaced in favour of the 
priority of the State, whereas in communism the State seemed no more than an 
unfortunate necessity. It would be difficult, therefore, to view socialism as a 
probable success, however thrilling its apparent powers to transcend the limitations 
of human individuality may seem. Democracy is the only social system which 
has made an honest attempt to meet both the claims of the individual for inde- 
pendent security and mastery, and also his need for a social organization in which 
his mastery and security are themselves sublimated in a co-operative social 
enterprise. 

A final word may be given to psychology. Kropotkin’s claim, that the 
impulses towards mutual aid are of fundamental importance in the biology of 
evolution, was far from an idle theory. Though the family may be the field in 
which the sharpest conflicts between human beings seem to arise, it is also due 
to the greatness of human dependence on family life during infancy, childhood, 
and adolescence that mutual aid is a more important tendency to man than to 
any other animal and that the solidarity of the human family itself is so important. 
The problem of actually formulating a practicable solution for the difficulties 
raised in this paper will have to be reserved for another article. 
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YOUNG OFFENDERS. An Enquiry into Juvenile Delinquency. By A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, Hermann Mannheim, E. C. Rhodes. Cambridge University 


Press, 1942. Pp. 168. 


About a quarter of this book surveys and summarizes the material available 
from previous investigations into juvenile delinquency—beginning with the 
Report of a Government Committee on the “‘ alarming increase’ in juvenile 
crime, published just after the end of the Napoleonic wars. The rest of the book 
presents the results of a special enquiry conducted by the London School of 
Economics for the Home Office in 1938. 

Quite apart from the value of its findings, this enquiry is remarkable as an 
experiment in method. The social investigator constantly laments the handicaps 
under which he labours, in comparison with his colleague in the natural sciences: 
how can one conduct scientific research without laboratories or guinea-pigs? In 
this investigation, however, the use of a system of controls brings us one large 
step nearer to the enviable methods of the physical sciences. The system was 
worked as follows. Each delinquent covered by the enquiry was matched by a 
non-delinquent “‘ mate” of about the same age, chosen from the same school as 
the young offender. Exactly parallel enquiries were then made about the homes 
and lives of both boys, with a view to discovering any significant peculiarities in 
the social and domestic environment of the delinquents. The delinquents them- 
selves were chosen by straightforward sample from seven London and six large 
provincial courts. Only boys were studied, and no attempt was made to in- 
vestigate psychological as well as environmental factors in delinquency: a second 
survey, devoted to the psychology of youthful crime, had actually been planned 
but was interrupted by the war. 

Even so, the control method has its limitations, as the authors are the first to 
point out. Since the controls were chosen from the same schools as the 
delinquents, differences between the two groups will not bring out the effect on 
juvenile crime of such factors as lack of access to playing-fields or other open 
spaces; boys from the same schools will, generally speaking, live in the same 
neighbourhoods. Nevertheless, the comparisons that are possible make the 
double set of data very much more than twice as valuable as particulars relating 
to delinquents alone. 

The results are presented in considerable detail, and will be constantly 
valuable for reference—especially to practical workers in this field. They are 
not easily summarized. On the whole, however, it may be said that the out- 
standing conclusions are, with a few exceptions, such as might have been expected. 

Among the exceptions one of the biggest surprises is the fact that the investigators 
were unable to find any significant difference between delinquents and the 
controls in respect of club membership. As the authors remark, this is “* un- 
expected in view of the importance Commonly attributed to club memberships.’’) 
In general, what it seems to come to is this. The delinquent boy, in the great 
majority of cases, comes from a normal home where parents live together with 
their children; but the minority who come from broken homies is much larger in 
the case of the delinquents than among the controls; and the difference is parti- 
cularly :narked when the home has been broken by divorce or legal separation 
rather than by death. Further, in the homes where both parents live together, 
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the chance of a delinquent coming from a household where the ‘“ home atmo- 
sphere ”’ is assessed as in some way abnormal (e.g. because of exceptional friction 
between the parents) is more than three times as great as the chance of his coming 
from one where the atmosphere is described as “‘ normal.” And if there js 
already one delinquent in an otherwise normal family, the chances that there will 
be another are materially increased. 

These results are entirely consistent with a picture which often quickly 
impresses itself on those who work in the courts, or amongst delinquent children. 
Young offenders seem to fall into two groups: those who are just like other 
children and those who are not. To be quite frank, the bulk of the first group 
are probably just unlucky. Their ill luck may be the very simple misfortune o 
having been found out: there are plenty of other children who have done just the 
same but have not been caught. Something which is hardly more than luck 
may, however, affect the result in another way. It is noteworthy that over 
70 per cent. of all the delinquents covered by the enquiry were concerned in 
offences committed in gangs. Now, when a group of children are out together, 
and one suggests a criminal escapade, the child who refuses to take part needs 
to have not only normal, but much more than normal, strength of character. 
In consequence the question whether a normal child with a normal home back- 
ground gets into the Courts or not is apt to depend very much on who his 
associates happen to be. And the word “ happen ”’ is appropriate here; for the 
chance element in childish associations is considerable. A child may come to 
grief because he is just unlucky in his neighbours in home or school. 

It is possible that some of the delinquency of children with apparently satis- 
factory backgrounds is due to intellectual shortcomings. The projected psycho- 
logical enquiry will presumably give data as to the respective intelligence 
ranking of delinquents and controls. Already, however, the present enquiry 
shows that the “ scholastic prowess ” of the delinquents tends to fall behind that 
of the controls. I hope it is not cynical to suggest (it is certainly the verdict of 
my own Court experience) that the slow-witted frequently get into Court because 
they cannot appreciate the chances of being found out. Who knows how many 
of us would steal if we were absolutely certain of not being caught? Given that 
certainty, we had better, anyhow, admit that a good many girls, with not much 
money and a longing for pretty things, would occasionally help themselves from 
a Bond Street showroom, notwithstanding ‘good homes, good intentions, and 
even Sunday school influences. But the showroom employee who (to quote 
a case) took home a dress every now and then, when there was no one else 
upon whom suspicion could possibly fall, just turns out to be a bit dumb. 
The apparently silly explanation, so often offered for quite serious offences— 
“TI didn’t think ”—is often the exact truth. 

There remains the other class of delinquents—those who are not a fair random 
sample of their age and sex. They are the unfortunate minority, and the con- 
tinual headache of the magistrates, probation officers, and approved schools. 
Sometimes their misfortune lies in their background: the present enquiry throws 
a great deal of light on the dark places in the domestic and social environment. 
The diagnosis begins to be plain, though the remedy is only too often still difficult 
and remote. Perhaps the most valuable immediate fruits of greater knowledge 
will be a more humane and tolerant attitude in the Courts. Children will have 
stupid stepmothers and quarrelsome parents for a long time to come; but when 
we can say to ourselves (if not to the children), ‘‘ If things had been better at 
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home the chances are that none of this would ever have happened,”’ we are getting 
on. In other cases, of course, the peculiarities of the delinquent in the minority 
group lie, not in his surroundings, but in himself. Already psychologists (and 
laymen too) detect plenty of these cases, and set a proportion of them on the 
road to social adjustment. But for a quantitative estimate of the personal factors 
in delinquency we shall have to look to the promised psychological enquiry. 


The present volume is so good that it is difficult to wait for that in patience. 
BARBARA WoorTrTon. 


CREATIVE DEMOBILIZATION. By E. A. Gutkind. Kegan Paul, 1943. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The idea of a plan based on the arrangement of human affairs to satisfy 
human needs is of great importance and needs to be presented in a concrete and 
concise form. Exhortations to the reader and, sometimes, scornful refutation 
of other people’s contributions, coupled with a predilection for lengthy verbatim 
quotations, causes the author’s effort to become diffuse. The concept under- 
lying the first volume of this nevertheless suggestive work is that of planning 
nationally as the primary concern, in order to fit localities into the scheme in 
a co-ordinated fashion. This is a non-British idea, for it looks upon the nation 
in the light of a firm concerned with the economic prospects of the undertaking. 
It is also concerned with the welfare of the people, and, for this, one is grateful 
to the planners; but there are considerations that hinder us from whole-hearted 
acceptance of the former aspect of the plan. 

It is a British feature that our Common Law has been ever undergoing 
adaptation to new needs, nearly always respecting tradition, and so both keeping 
more or less up to date and maintaining a valuable continuity. Our Parliament 
is the arbiter of the questions that inevitably arise, and they have been discussed 
less in the light of supposed first principles and more as adaptive changes of what 
exists. To plan as Dr. Gutkind suggests seems dangerous for this precious 
heritage of method, which, however annoying at times, is what has given us the 
strength and the initiative to come through such fiery crises as 1940. As the 
book itself is not very completely planned, perhaps the author does not really 
mean to fit us all into a national steel-frame. Dr. Gutkind is at any rate right 
in urging that modern transport, power transmission, methods of heating and 
lighting all open up new possibilities of location of settlement, industry, and 
commerce. He would have the modern amenities and services brought into rural 
life along with fuller land-use, and would thus seek to favour decentralization. 
How to combine this with maintenance of local and voluntary initiatives (e.g. 
our National Trust) is a matter that needs more thought. Our Mayors and 
County Council Chairmen are not officers of the national executive supervising 
in their respective localities and they must not be transformed in that direction. 
They are a part of our local life, a part of that heritage which has preserved us 
from the fate of our German neighbours apparently helpless to get rid of the 
degenerates who have beguiled them with national plans and have seized the 
reins of government. By all means let us think comprehensively and tidy up 
many corners of our.common life, but let us go warily in the matter of central 
and inclusive planning. 

When these criticisms have been made, there remains Dr. Gutkind’s exposition 
of the idea of a national plan as it emerges from the international literature and 
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practice of the last twenty years or so. The author presents it in some ten 
chapters, beginning with a discussion of the learning of National Planning, 
Social and Physical Planning, and Methods and Means. Next, the “ four 
functions ”’ of social life as translated into the terms of planning are considered 
under Housing, Working, Distributing, and Recreating. Modern technology 
with its range of inventions gives us the necessary flexibility and freedom of 
design in the making of the man-made landscape of the national plan with its 
park and highway system and its functionally integrated and graded settlements 
embedded in agricultural land. About half of volume I deals in detail with the 
balanced relations of agriculture and industries by means of decentralization and 
dispersal, and the creation of new physical and social types of human settlement. 
It contains many stimulating lines of thought on the central problem of breaking 
down the antagonism .between town and country, and its discussion of concrete 
details readily comprehended in terms of the physical landscape is no doubt the 
part which readers will appreciate best. 

The essays by a number of authors given in the second volume in general 
allow for our British habit of trying to better what is, rather than of trying to 
build anew on a logical foundation. Several of the suggestions open up large 
problems and would demand long essays by way of critical appreciation. 
Professor Ashby is, as always, most stimulating. He tilts at many a fashionable 
idea; while Mr. Currie puts us a lot of questions about the land and its utilization. 
He seems to think many farm holdings too small to be satisfactory. The chapters 
on Wales and Scotland show a close acquaintance with national problems and 
an anxiety for continuance of national tradition in each case. Mr. Smailes maps 
and criticizes our many ill-balanced communities, not a few of which lack 
representation of most important elements needed for constructive leadership. 
Mr. Payne gives an account of procedure in research in Gloucestershire concern- 
ing especially possible new towns. 

H. J. FLeure. 
G. CONZAN. 


GAUGING PUBLIC OPINION. By Hadley Cantril and Research Associates 
in the Office of Public Opinion Research. Princeton University Press, 1944- 
$3.75 net. 

In the United States, Public Opinion Research has been recognized as a 
science for a number of years. As a result of this recognition the Office of Public 
Opinion Research came into being at Princeton University for the academic 
study and development of the methods initiated by the commercially financed 
organizations of Gallup, Crossley, Roper, and others. It would be enough to 
justify the formation of the O.P.O.R. that it had enabled this book to be written. 

In it Cantril and his associates have tried “ to bring together for the first 
time in one volume some idea of the serious problems encountered in every phase 
of the polling operation.” But they have succeeded in doing far more than this. 
The book is in effect both the first text-book evaluating the main problems with 
which the polling technique is faced and describing the most successful attempts 
to solve these problems, and also a comparative study ‘based on original research 
of the relative merits of the various attempts. Although it does not aim at being 
exhaustive, it contains an experimental evaluation of’ nearly all the popular 
criticisms of the polling technique. 
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The book has six parts, as follows: Setting the issues (including the framing 
of questions and the measurement of intensity of opinion) ; interviewing; samp- 
ling; opinion determinants; a specific problem (Civilian Morale); and seven 
appendices. It is at its best when dealing with the well-established problems 
such as the framing of questions and the reliability of interviewers. 

With regard to the framing of questions, an experimental investigation of 
forty people is reported which demonstrates such things as the way the same 
question may be understood differently by different people, how a question may 
elicit only the reply the contact thinks desirable, and how implications may not 
be understood by contacts, making the replics superficial. Cantril takes pains 
to make it clear that the established polls do not often make these errors, but this 
analysis should be of considerable value in helping to avoid them altogether 
in future. Of great value too is the study of the wording of the questions. This 
includes experiments on the effect of the context of a question, the use of words 
with emotional significance, and a full discussion of the presentation of alternative 
replies to a question. It is pointed out that any suggestion that a law needs to 
be changed to put a proposal into effect creates a certain amount of opposition 
to the proposal. 

In dealing with the actual interviewing, a large-scale experiment is reported 
showing that individual training does not make much difference to the efficiency 
of interviewers. Much more important than training is that the interviewers 
should be in rapport with the people they interview. Whites interviewing 
coloured Americans get very different results from those obtained by coloured 
interviewers. The opinions of the interviewers are also reflected in the replies 
they get, but this is not numerically a serious error in so far as the biases of different 
interviewers cancel each other out. Cantril says little about possible causes 
for the reflection of interviewer bias, but it seems possible that this might be an 
effect of forcing the replies into a limited number of categories, and it would be 
interesting to know whether “free answer” questions were as susceptible to 
interviewer bias as the more rigid alternative types. 

The section on sampling describes ideal, but very costly, methods of obtaining 
an accurate sample, then discusses the reliability of the more approximate 
methods used by the polls, and concludes that these are quite accurate enough 
for ordinary opinion research purposes. There is a chapter of great importance 
on the reliability of small samples of 200, 100, and even 50 people. It is shown 
that the difference between the results obtained on small and on large samples 
is seldom great. Although small samples are more risky than large ones when 
other things are equal, these studies show clearly that small samples may be 
legitimate when their use makes possible the collection of more detailed informa- 
tion, when great accuracy is not required, or in exploring attitudes about which 
little is known. ' 

The rest of the book deals with the newer and, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
more important problems of motivation, intensity of opinion, and opinion 
determinants. Valuable as the discussion of these things is, it is very mueh 
handicapped by the deliberate omission of techniques not based on polling. 
Cantril is quite conscious that numerical methods are not alone sufficient for the 
investigation of these problems, and it is to be hoped that the research on more 
qualitative techniques now being conducted at the O.P.O.R. will lead to as 
satisfactory results as the work reported in this book. 

J. G. Ferrasy. 
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IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED? By Andrew J. Krzesinski. Devin. 
Adair Co., New York, 1942. $2.00 net. 


This book, advertised as ‘‘ for the serious student of world affairs,’ attempts 
a survey and criticism of modern culture from the point of view of a devout 
Roman Catholic. The author is a Polish cleric and scholar who migrated from 
the University of Cracow to the United States. His preparation for the task 
here attempted included studies in several European centres and a period of 
travel in the Far East and India. His competence is vouched for, in the Fore- 
word, by Mgr. Barry O’Toole. 

The first chapter argues the old case between “‘ culture ”’ and “‘ civilization ” 
as technical terms appropriate in such a study, and chooses ** culture,”’ apparently 
including under that all material and Spiritual aspects and products of human 
experience and activity. Passing to a description of ‘‘ culture ’’ as thus defined, 
the author takes as central theme the radical difference between Traditional 
Culture and Modern (Anti-Traditional or Méaterialistic) Culture. Under 
Traditional Culture he discusses in the main (and shortly) Traditional Christian 
Culture. Next comes the core of the book; a lengthy description and criticism 
of Modern Culture, the character of which can be made clear by quoting a few 
section headings: Anthropocentrism, Individualism, Atheism, Mechanization, 
Hedonism, Sexualism. A description of the psychic state of the adherents of 
Modern Culture (Inconstancy, Dissatisfaction, and Lack of Joy) is followed by 
an analysis of its present tragic state. The book ends with a chapter entitled 
“* Optimism ”’ in which an entirely hopeful view of the (distant?) future (with 
universal escape from the Modern evils) is based upon the assurances of the 
Christian faith. 

In reviewing such a book it is not easy for a student of Sociology to combine 
reverence for the author’s genuine and, indeed, burning faith with reasoned 
criticism of his methods and results. The remarks that follow intend such 
criticism, but do not imply a lack of reverence. 

The book is written throughout in a simple and cogent style, but contains 
nothing original ; it does no more than repeat—no doubt with full conviction based 
on the author’s own experience—conclusions on contemporary society similar 
to those already reached by a long succession of Catholic and non-Catholic 
scholars. For whom is such an exposition intended? Not for Sociologists; and 
in this country we should not expect it to make a wide popular appeal. It may 
be that in the U.S.A. there exists a large circle (e.g. the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood) that will find it useful and stimulating. 

Even if writing for such a body of readers, the author cannot escape a charge 
of over-simplification and over-wide generalization. An example is his use of 
the term Materialism. In this he has the excuse of the example set by many 
writers before him; the term is, however, quite useless in any attempt at accurate 
description of a state of society. Every developed culture has a material aspect 
to which the participants devote unremitting and intense effort; the medieval 
Christian Culture had a material aspect on whose remains we still gaze in wonder. 
To contrast the “‘ materialism ” of modern culture with the spiritual meaning 
of Christian culture leads nowhere. The differences between cultures lie, do 
they not? in the different relations between material and spiritual elements, and 
in the “ quality ” or “‘ level ” of the latter—to use convenient but inexact terms. 

Again, it seems a defect to limit the study of cultures as the author has done. 
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Other traditional cultures (e.g. the Chinese) might have been studied; the crisis 
through which such cultures are now passing could have been usefully compared 
in detail with the “‘ western ’’ situation described in the book. It seems a still 
graver defect that no adequate discussion of democracy is included; that seems 
an essential element in modern culture, and the hopes of multitudes—Christians 
and non-Christians—rest on it at this moment. 

On the author’s optimistic conclusion it is impossible for a sociologist to pass 
judgement; it belongs to the realm of faith, not of science. It would have been 


helpful if the book had included a discussion of how, in one or two typical 
examples, our modern mechanized, egoistic, joyless culture may be turned to 


a spiritualized, altruistic, joyful purpose. 


ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 





International Library of 





PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA. By Hsian T’ung Fei. 

Sociology. Kegan Paul, 1943. 155. 

This study is not the first in which an anthropologist has turned his attention 
to the problems of a peasant community, but it is one which should do more than 
most to disprove that conviction, still widely held, that anthropologists are only 
interested in “‘ savage ’’ or backward societies. Here is a study by a brilliant 
young Chinese scholar of the village life of some of his own people under the stress 
of modern economic and social change. It is the first of its kind in English, 
but heralds, we hope, a great deal more of the same kind. A group of Chinese 
students is working to-day in China on different aspects of Chinese rural life, and 
there are signs of increasing interest by Europeans in the subject. China is one 
of the biggest fields where will be worked out the problems of a community which 
changes over from a very simple to a much higher standard of living under the 
influence of modern economic factors and an urgent national feeling. That this 
change, highly desirable as it may be, brings a host of unexpected attendant 
troubles of its own is clearly shown in Dr. Fei’s study of but a single village. 
A similar situation will arise in India, Malaya, and elsewhere, as it has done 
already in Africa. A detailed analysis by a sociologist of what is happening 
during the period of change, must be of value to the administrator as well as of 
primary scientific interest. 

Dr. Fei’s heart is in the future of his country—the better to understand her 
he has added western education to his own. Though no one could doubt the 
fundamental Chinese national loyalty of the writer, this has not prevented him 
as a scientist from examining quite dispassionately the effects of his country’s 
efforts at reform in a village community near Soochow. 

Some of the more interesting problems dealt with by Dr. Fei are changes in 
the legal administrative system of the rural communities which have lost their 
full force because of a lack of similarity with traditional groups and group systems ; 
changes in the laws of inheritance in favour of women which have not begun to 
have any real effect on their social and economic position until a new economic 
factor, their earning power in the silk factories, has given a real rather than a 
paper basis for such a change. 

The analysis of the changes in the silk industry, whose prime importance to 
a people otherwise dependent on rice cultivation lies in its being the only “* cash 
crop,” is perhaps the most interesting in the book and alone would justify its 
importance. This part of the study has a cohesion and completeness sometimes 
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lacking in other parts, an inevitable but sad result of the unfortunate curtailment 
of field work to but two months. We can look forward with confidence to the 
result of the much more prolonged field work in Yunnan, which he is now 
preparing for publication. 

ROsEMARY Firtu. 


WOMEN IN ART FROM TYPE TO PERSONALITY. By Dr. Helen 
Rosenau. Isomorph Ltd., 1944. 55. net. 


The sociology of art is a subject, the possibilities of which have as yet been 
little explored. The art of a society gives not only a summary of the esthetic 
understanding of that society but also considerable information about the kind 
of lives lived by its citizens. Here then is much material for the sociologist. 
Dr. Rosenau gives the key to its exploration in her phrase, “‘ English pictures 
have often to be read and not apprehended in one instantaneous intuition.” 

Sociology is not an exact science, and this fact makes it easy prey for ‘the 
intellectually dishonest. It has many rich sources which the unscrupulous can 
use to make all kinds of unsupportable deductions. Thus, in reading art there 
is much opportunity to read into it sociological significance which does not exist; 
as to whether or not Dr. Rosenau has misread this exciting new language each 
reader must decide for himself. As I read the book, I judged the author to have 
avoided overstatement in a way only made possible by the sobering influence of 
her sociological knowledge and penetration. 

The first sections of the book consist of a historical study of woman’s two basic 
social réles: her réle of wife and lover predominated by her sexual characteristics, 
and her réle as the mother expressing primarily her fertility. Dr. Rosenau 
shows how in every civilization the artist’s visual expression of the basic social 
unit, man and wife, illuminates for us the pattern of society. The earliest known 
paintings of this subject are Egyptian and belong to the third millennium before 
Christ. This was a society which practised polygamy, but in these paintings 
only the chief wife is shown—she is generally seen standing beside her husband, 
who is sitting. This composition, together with the fact that the male figure is 
painted on a larger scale, mirrors the male preponderance in Egyptian society. 
The funerary family monuments of Greece, on the other hand, give a record of 
a society in which much emphasis was placed on the woman as the creator of the 
family unit. These paintings show the wife mourned by her relatives, and the 
husband stands, his hands holding those of his wife. 

The long development of the artist’s interest in man and wife finds fruition in 
Rembrandt’s “* The Jewish Bride,” in which, largely by his sensitive treatment 
of the faces and hands, the artist shows a spiritual unity of personalities. In 
contemporary art there appears a cynicism towards the bourgeois conventions of 
marriage, conventions which the artist despises as destructive of feeling and 
integrity. 

Dr. Rosenau has also made an absorbingly interesting study of the artist’s 
treatment of woman as mother, and of the mother-child relationship. Again 
she “reads” this art, and again she whets our appetites with her subject’s 
possibilities. 

In the last two sections of her book Dr. Rosenau turns her attention away 
from woman as the subject of art and looks at her as its creator. The attempt 
to isolate and analyse the essentially feministic qualities is an attempt which has 
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been, and is being, made continuously. Woman has been looked upon as a more 
emotional and subjective being than man. With some confusion of thought she 
has been considered therefore incapable of playing an equal part with men in 
the higher forms of creation. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to say the woman is 
more sensitive than man, more able to obtain an intuitive sense of the unity 
behind apparent disharmony. Virginia Woolf in her novel, Mrs. Dalloway, 
describes the disharmony amongst guests at a dinner party. The hostess moulds 
this group of people into psychological unity. This sensitiveness to the whole is 
a gift which woman should use more and more in the sphere of creative art. 

Dr. Rosenau points out that often woman has been prevented from achieving 
the concentration and singleness of mind needed for creation because her energies 
have been absorbed by the numerous and diverse jobs connected with the home. 
There is no reason however, why, when the worst drudgeries of housework have 
been mechanized, women should not use their special gift in a wider sphere than 
that described by Virginia Woolf. 

It is to be hoped that this will enable her to create not only objects of art. 
She has been regarded as the home-maker whose primary function is to provide 
for her family a peaceful, well-organized background to daily life. Can she not 


now turn her attention to making humanity at home in the world? 
Joan D. MAXweELt. 














OXFORD BOOKS 


THE OUTLOOK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


By J. L. BRIERLY. 6s. net (Reprinting) 


*‘ An illuminating study, thoroughly suitable for the layman, which is 
valuable particularly in bringing out the inescapable differences between 
international and domestic law: Some of the hopes loosely set on the 
power of international law to prevent war are dissolved by this analysis : 
but Professor Brierly has various constructive suggestions also to make. 
A cool, hard-headed and most stimulating small book.’”’—Observer. 





THE IDEA OF NATURE 
By the late R. G. COLLINGWOOD. With a Prefatory 
Note by T. M. KNOX. 15s. net 


Tt is perhaps the most ambitious and the most exciting of all Professor 
Collingwood’s works, and the most striking illustration of the width 
of his learning and the many-sidedness of his philosophical gifts. It is 
nothing less than a history of the Philosophy of Nature from the sixth 
century B.C. to our own time.’’—Professor H. H. Pricg in the Sunday Times. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES 
THROUGH PUBLIC FINANCE IN 1937 
By TIBOR BARNA. Shortly 


This book represents the first systematic attempt made to estimate the 
actual change in the distribution of incomes brought about by the activities 
of the Government, by public expenditure as well as taxation. An 
estimate is made of the amount of income transferred in 1937 by redis- 
tribution from the rich to the poor. In the course of the analysis a new 
estimate of the distribution of incomes and the distribution of capital in 
the United Kingdom is given; a new estimate of the national income, 
national expenditure, and national output; a novel method of setting out 
the Government accounts is demonstrated ; and a detailed analysis is made 
of public expenditure according to its objects, and of the incidence of the 
various kinds of taxes and expenditures is made. 


COOKING AND NUTRITIVE VALUE 


By BARBARA CALLOW. Shortly 


In this book Mrs. Callow shows how the preparation, cooking, and 
processing of food affects the nutritive value. An introductory chapter 
gives an up-to-date account of the various constituents of food, and the 
following chapters deal with meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs, and cereals. Different methods of cooking are compared, 
and there are sections on such subjects as salad preparation, jam making, 
fruit bottling, canning, refrigeration, and dehydration. War-time foods 
are discussed, including household milk, dried eggs, and National bread. 
Throughout the book prominence is given to recent scientific work which 
is not yet widely known. 
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